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WOLSELEY : A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


J NE day in the month of 
August, 1871, a fierce 
sham fight between two 
divisions of the British 
army was raging on the 
slopes of the “ Hog’s 
Back,” a long ridge 
stretching from near Al- 
dershot towards Guild- 
ford. The recently concluded Franco-German 
war had startled England into a fitful spurt 
of anxiety for increased military efficiency ; 
and we were making the first of our few 
and soon abandoned experiments in autumn 
manceuvres. Staveley’s men had swept the 
ridge clear of their opponents, and were 
driving them handsomely down into the un- 
dulating valley beyond. On the road which 
runs along the ridge I had been chatting with 
General Bliimenthal, whom I had known as 
chief of staff to the Imperial Crown Prince, 
and who was among the foreign officers who 
had come to witness our essay in the game 
assiduous practice in which had helped to 
give the Germans the triumph which the 
Treaty of Versailles had consummated. 
Bliimenthal had been strictly non-committal 
in his replies to my efforts to obtain his 
opinion as to the handling of our troops, and 
had parried my questions by laconic encomia 
on the fineness of the weather. I had 
given Bliimenthal up in despair, and was 
riding down the slope to follow the fighting- 
line, when I was addressed by an officer in 
staff uniform, mounted on a wiry chestnut 
horse. I had previously noticed this officer 
riding about alone, apparently quite idle, 
quite at his ease, and apparently an uncon- 
cerned and unattached spectator of the day’s 
doings. He was of youthful aspect, yet the 
double row of medal ribbons athwart the left 
breast of his staff frock-coat indicated that 
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he had seen an exceptional amount of service 
—at that time our officers were much more 
sparsely decorated than they are now—and 
I remember having.casually wondered who 
this lonely, smiling veteran might be. He 
revealed himself in his accost. “My name 
is Wolseley—Sir Garnet Wolseley—and I am 
happy to make your acquaintance.” I was 
proud as well as happy to make his; for he 
had long been one of my heroes. It was not 
until later that poor “ Lucknow ” Kavanagh 
related to me on the spot the story of 
Wolseley’s daring at the capture of the 
Motee Mahal, but no man conversant with 
the Mutiny record could be ignorant of the 
audacious gallantry which he displayed 
throughout Lord Clyde’s operations for the 
second relief of Lucknow. And if, in the 
late summer of ’70, the attention of most men 
had been concentrated on the stupendous 
struggle then being enacted in eastern France, 
the student of military operations had not 
failed to follow Wolseley and his trusty 
followers in their adventurous expedition by 
river and lake, through forest, and over 
portage, from Thunder Bay to their goal at 
Fort Garry. Yet there was something be 
tween us to which what I take leave to 
regard as a just pride in my profession, 
forced me to allude on this threshold of our 
acquaintance. I had been reading Wolseley’s 
Soldier's Pocket-book ; and the spirit which 
pervades that work, not less than its multi- 
plicity of accurate detail, had filled me with 
admiration. But he had permitted himself 
to make one statement at which I own my 
blood had boiled. I did not feel aggrieved at 
his aspersion of war correspondents as “ the 
curse of modern warfare.” If that were 
true it was not our affair, but the affair of 
those who permitted our presence with armies 
in the field; and from the purely military 
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point of view I was not then, nor am I now, 
quite sure that I was not with him in my 
inner consciousness. But my back went up 
when reading on I found “ . . . Newspaper 
correspondents, and all that race of drones, 
are an incumbrance to an army: they eat the 
rations of fighting men, and they do no work 
at all.” This was a calumny. “Curse” or 
no curse, the war correspondent is assuredly 
no “drone.” Whether for good or harm, he 
is a permitted person in the field ; he is there 
as the servant of the public for whom he toils 
harder than any soldier ; to whom rest and 
ease are strangers ; and who faces danger and 
meets death in the line of his duty with a 
courage as gallant as that shown by any soldier 
who ever wore uniform. The Nemesis of un- 
founded aspersion has overtaken the author 
of the Soldier's Pocket-book. He has lived to 
thank once and again for arduous service 
rendered him, the men whom he sneered at 
as “drones.” 

When we met on the “ Hog’s Back,” and 
Wolseley made shift to bury this hatchet by 
a compliment, he was illustrating a phase of 
his many-sided character. Wellington had 
marched and conquered from Torres Vedras to 
the Garonne without the aid of that military 
functionary known as “ Chief of Staff.” But 
that functionary had reached the dignity of a 
personage among the conquerors of the cam- 
paign just ended. Kaiser Wilhelm had been 
inspired by Moltke; the Crown Prince enjoyed 
or endured Bliimenthal as his adlatus; Prince 
Frederick Charles had been assisted by the 
saturnine Stiele ; the Crown Prince of Saxony 
by the sententious Schlotheim. Our military 
authorities are nothing if not imitative. So, 
experimentally, a chief of staff in the person 
of Wolseley had been sent charged nominally 
with the function of aiding Staveley to cope 
with Hope Grant in the mimic campaign 
among the hedgerows of Hampshire. There 
was a sort of understanding that the Horse 
Guards were lukewarm in regard to the 
innovation, and had adopted it merely in 
deference to the weight of public opinion. 
Staveley assuredly did not relish it, and gave 
the embodiment of the innovation the coldest 
of cold shoulders. _Now, there are men who 
would have wrestled against this treatment, 
and who would have struggled for the right 
to perform the, as yet, somewhat undefined 
duties appertaining to the appointment. 
Wolseley can fight for his own hand as well 
as another—better indeed, and to more pur- 
pose, than most—when real occasion demands ; 
but he is a man of supreme tact and perfect 
temper; and he knows when it is worth 
while to make a stand, and when it may be 
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better policy to accept the situation. This 
was a time for the latter line of conduct. 
A combat about straws is a waste of power. 
Staveley would give him nothing to do, and 
Wolseley did that nothing with a character- 
istically serene nonchalance. And so it was 
that I met him riding about the Hog’s Back 
alone, a blithely idle man, with a contented 
smile on his handsome face and a cheery 
willingness to smoke a cigarette under a tree, 
when the commander whose nominal right- 
hand he was was fumingly falling into the 
patent trap which wily old Hope Grant had 
set for him. Ever since that day I have 
had the honour of Wolseley’s friendship. 

Sitting quietly listening in a club smoking- 
room to “outsider” officers fulminating 
against Wolseley as a charlatan and a 
“duffer,’ I have often wondered whether 
the vituperators quite realised that the object 
of their abuse, comparatively young though he 
be, is more of a veteran, in the true military 
sense of the word, than almost any other 
soldier who wears the Queen’s uniform. In 
that sense, a soldier is a veteran in propor- 
tion as he has taken part in active service. 
The lad of twenty-three, who at the age of 
eighteen had marched out from Coimbra in 
May 1809, and who in the summer of 1814 
embarked at St. Jean de Luz on his return 
to England, was in the military sense of the 
term more of a veteran, although a soldier 
for less than six years, than the oldster who 
had grown grey in an interrupted round of 
home service. When I met Wolseley first, 
in 1877, he had been but twenty-one years 
a soldier ; but then he had been campaigning 
and fighting almost without intermission all 
that time; and into the years that have 
elapsed since 1871, he has crowded five cam- 
paigns more. He cannot indeed count wounds 
with Alick Elliot, who got fourteen sabre- 
slashes to his own share in the ten minutes 
of the heavy cavalry charge at Balaclava, 
or with grand old Sir Neville Chamberlain, 
to whom during all his fighting career an 
action without a wound would have been a 
startling novelty ; but a man who is short of 
a piece of his thigh, who has not much more 
than half of a shin-bone to congratulate him- 
self upon, who has lost the sight of an eye, 
and been honeycombed all over from head to 
foot by a shower of stones knocked out of a 
gabion by the bursting of a shell, need not 
feel any anxiety on the score of not having 
received his own share of personal damage 
at the hands of the Queen’s enemies. 

It is no part of my purpose in this sketch 
to detail Wolseley’s biography, but a short 
outline of his earlier career may not be 
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unacceptable to the reader. He joined the 
80th Regiment in 1852, while yet a lad of 
nineteen. The old family connection was 
manifest in his choice of a regiment, for the 
80th is a Staffordshire corps. He did not 
soldier long with the Staffordshire knot on 
his coat collar ; but his first regiment came 
under his command when he was sent out to 
Zululand, where also he found under him the 
90th, the regiment in which he had won 
promotion and glory in the Crimea and India. 
When he was gazetted to the 80th, it was on 
service in Burmah, where Sir John Cheape 
was conducting what is known as the “Second 
Burmese War.” Sir John was operating 
against a certain Burmese chieftain, who 
owned the euphonious name of Myat-Loon, 
and also the reputedly impregnable strong- 
hold of Kyoult Azein, situated in the heart 
of a dense jungle. The outworks of this 
stronghold had to be taken by storm, and 
Wolseley, only just joined, volunteered to 
lead the storming detachment. His handful 
of the 80th was conjoined in the operation 
with a little band of Madras Infantry under 
the command of Lieutenant Taylor. Taylor 
and Wolseley raced for the honour of being 
first inside the enemy’s works. Neither won, 
owing to circumstances over which neither 
had any control. Both were simultaneously 
wounded, and strangely enough in the same 
place. A gingal ball struck Wolseley on the 
left thigh tearing away a mass of muscle 
and flesh. Taylor suffered similarly, but 
with the more lethal addition that his femoral 
artery was severed. He bled to death on 
the spot. Wolseley slowly recovered, but he 
will bear to his grave the furrow of the 
gingal ball. When at home convalescent, he 
was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 90th, 
then in the Crimea. After a short spell of 
trench service with his regiment, Wolseley 
was selected for duty as acting-engineer of 
our right attack, and filled this post through 
the long cruel winter. He was gazetted a 
captain in the end of 1854, but the pro- 
motion was cancelled. And for what reason 
it would not be easy to guess. Because of 
Wolseley’s youth! He had not been too 
young to earn the promotion, but the autho- 
rities thought a lad of twenty-one and a half 
too young for a captaincy! Wolseley, justly 
incensed, threatened to resign if deprived of 
the promotion he had won, and the authorities 
cancelled the cancellation. He was thanked 
in despatches for his services in the capture 
of the Quarries, and took part in the first 
unsuccessful assault of the Redan. When 
engaged in his engineer work in the trenches 
in August, 1855, Wolseley was all but 
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shattered by a shell that killed the two 


sappers who were assisting him. The shell 
burst in a gabion that had been packed with 
gravel, and the explosion simply “stuck 
Wolseley full of stones.” Jagged bits of 
pebbles were imbedded in him all over from 
head to foot. There was not a square inch of 
his face that had not its stone ; his left cheek 
was all but torn away, his eyes were closed 
(to this day he is blind of one eye), and part 
of the bone of his left shin was carried away 
bodily. Fortunately he has been able to 
keep the eye left to him pretty wide open. 
He was picked up for dead, but astonished 
the surgeons who were speaking of him as 
quite gone by cheerily mumbling that he was 
“worth a dozen dead men yet.” This wound, 
or rather this broadcast area of wounds, 
temporarily invalided him, and so he missed 
being present at the capture of the great 
fortress of the Euxine. He had got mended, 
however, by 1857, and started with his regi- 
ment for service in China. The 90th was one 
of the regiments with this destination which 
Lord Canning’s swift steamers contrived to 
catch en route, and divert to India to aid in 
the quelling of the great Mutiny that had 
broken out with so fell an unexpectedness. 
The gallant “ Perthshire Greybreeks” were 
included in the column which Sir Colin 
Campbell led from Cawnpore to the second 
relief of Lucknow. From the Dilkoosha 
Sir Colin had sent the “Black Watch” down 
the slope on the Martiniére. The 93rd and 
the Sikhs had made a ghastly shambles of 
the once beautiful Secunderabagh garden. 
Peel’s men, of the Shannon, were slogging 
with their ship’s guns into the massive struc- 
ture of the Shah Nujeef, preparatory to 
carrying it by escalade out of the branches 
of a tree which grew against the walls of 
the shrine. Wolseley, with his two com- 
panies of the 90th, was sent to the left to 
carry the “Mess House.” The way to its 
compound wall was across the open. Wolse- 
ley’s fellows took with them a couple of 
light guns. So fierce was the Sepoy fire 
that, to use Wolseley’s own quaint colloqui 
alism, “the bullets dropped off the tires of 
the wheels like peas off a drum.” The 
Mess House was carried with a rush, Wolse- 
ley with his own hand, in the midst of a 
hailstorm of bullets, pulling down the flag 
of the mutineers from the staff in its roof, 
and planting in its place the British banner 
which he carried. Beyond the Mess House 
lay the Palace known as the Motee Mahal, 
the last rebel post separating the relieving 
force from their environed fellow country 
folk. Wolseley led his detachment forward 
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to the assault of the Motee Mahal, which in 
its turn was taken and cleared after hard 
fighting and severe loss. This operation 
consummated the relief. Between the Motee 
Mahal and the steam-engine post, lay only 
Mr. Martin’s house, which the rebels had 
evacuated. Young Moorsom ran the gauntlet, 
and the connection was established. It was 
Wolseley who greeted the avant courier of 
the besieged. 

Wolseley took part in the hard fighting 
which brought about the final reduction of 
Lucknow, and in the energetic marching and 
fighting all over Oude, whereby the late Sir 
Hope Grant contributed so greatly to the 
stamping out of the great revolt, on the 
final extinguishment of which Wolseley found 
himself a brevet Lieutenant-Colonel at the 
age of twenty-six. Quick promotion cer- 
tainly, from Ensign to Lieutenant-Colonel 
in eight years ; but every step in rank had 
been honestly won at the point of the sword. 
From India in 1860 he went to China on 
the staff of Sir Hope Grant, was with the 
advance party at the storming of the Taku 
Forts, and took an active part in the opera- 
tions which culminated in the surrender of 
Pekin and the destruction of the Summer 
Palace. At the close of this war he was 
dispatched on his first non-military mission, 
an expedition to Nankin to gather all avail- 
able information in regard to the Taepings, 
and condense it into a report. He had 
scarcely returned to England, when the 
“Trent Affair” occurred, and he was among 
the staff officers sent out to Canada in ad- 
vance of the expeditionary force which was 
sent across the Atlantic as a consequence 
of that complication. There followed for 
Wolseley nine years of hum-drum colonial 
staff work—the dreariest occupation for a 
man keen for active soldiering. Although 
in 1865 he had got his brevet Colonelcy, the 
prospects of distinction were dim, and I 
believe that he had serious thoughts of leaving 
the service and taking up the profession of 
civil engineer, for which his acquirements 
and experience adequately qualified him. 
But there was no more thought of this self- 
obliteration when in 1870 there was assigned 
to him the command of the Red River 
Expedition. That service entailed no blood- 
shed, because when Wolseley’s riflemen and 
militia had hurried across the Manitoban 
plain up to the blockade of Fort Garry, it was 
found that the malcontent half bred Riel and 
his adherents had fled and dispersed ; but it 
did entail, if it were to be a success, careful 
organisation, steady, arduous labour, con- 
stancy of purpose, and shrewd knowledge of 


men. From Thunder Bay inland nearly 500 
miles of boating and portage had to be 
accomplished, and there was no rum in the 
ration. Not a man was lost from start to 
finish, and where, before Wolseley’s arrival, 
the half-breeds in their scattered huts were 
defying Canadian rule, there stands to-day a 
Canadian city with a population of 25,000 
souls, the capital of a vast and prosperous 
province. 

Wolseley’s later work, his conduct of 
the Ashantee expedition, his administration 
of Natal, his occupation and organisation of 
Cyprus, his service in Zululand and the Trans- 
vaal, his Egyptian campaign, and the more 
chequered and more arduous duty on which 
he is now engaged, it would be superfluous to 
summarise. That work has been done in 
the face of the people of to-day, who have 
followed every phase of it, and who have 
based on it their appreciation of the ready, 
versatile, self-reliant man to whom no task 
that may be set him, however arduous, comes 
amiss, 

In our first essay in autumn manceuvres, 
Wolseley’s réle, as I have said, was a supine 
one. In the more extended manceuvres of 
the following autumn, the Salisbury Plain 
vampaign, when he held the appointment of 
A.A.G. on the staff of Sir John Michel, the 
commander of the “southern army,” he played 
a more prominent part, and had the oppor- 
tunity of showing his tactical ingenuity and 
wily daring. Those manceuvres were more 
like real warfare than any sham fighting I 
have ever seen, and incidentally involved 
something in the nature of a test competition 
between the “new school” and the “old 
school” of our staff officers. Michel had 
all the new lights in his force—Wolseley, 
Valentine Baker, Evelyn Wood and others. 
Sir Robert Walpole, who commanded the 
“northern army,” had for his subordinates 
a group of able “Conservatives,” some of 
whom have distinguished themselves in actual 
warfare before and since. The issue was 
fought out at the “ Battle of Amesbury.” 
The “ northern army’s” duly assigned duty 
was to cover the roads to London against an 
invader approaching from the south-west, 
which invader was represented by the 
“southern army.” The former was drawn 
up in the early morning with its back to the 
river Avon, looking out westward toward 
the latter, which had camped for the night 
on the plain near old Isaac Day’s racing 
stables. Hostilities commenced by a demon- 
stration on the part of Valentine Baker’s 
cavalry on the front of the northern army. 
To all appearance Baker was engaged in 
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covering the deployment of the mass of the 
army to which he belonged for a frontal 
attack on the northern army, standing there 
expectant in position. All the attention of 
that army was centred on his evolutions. 
That attention he held for two long hours and 
the northern artillery had come into action 
against him. Suddenly, from the edge of a 
wood on a knoll right in the rear of the 
northern army, flashed out a cannon shot. 
The northern army was taken in reverse. 
Baker’s cavalry evolutions had been a mere 
ruse to distract its attention while the mass 
of the southern army was crossing the Avon 
by a bridge lower down, and marching on to 
the ridge in its rear, into a position actually 
cutting off the northern army from the roads 
to cover which had been its allotted task. 
The operation was as neat a piece of tactics 
as one could well hope to see, and Wolseley 
was the contriver of it. The contention of 
the northern experts was, [ remember, that 
if there had been actual instead of sham 
war, the turning movement could not have 
been carried out, and that even to attempt it 
would have been insanity. With this argu- 
ment | could not bring myself to concur. I 
hold that what of daring enterprise is prac- 
ticable in peace manceuvres, when men’s 
blood is calm, when their faculties of obser- 
vation are undisturbed by the distracting 
influences of actual battle, is infinitely more 
likely to succeed when the air is full of flying 
lead, and the turmoil of the fray is straining 
equanimity. This I hold true of a tactical 
operation only; the strategy of an actual 
campaign, antecedent to the clash and bicker 
of the battle, must be as wary as can be the 
strategy of any peace mancuvres. 

It has never been my good fortune to 
accompany a force on campaign under the 
command of Lord Wolseley, and I write, 
therefore, under some disadvantage. But 
the expedition which he conducted from 
Malta to Cyprus when he went to organise 
the British administration of that island, 
was at least of a semi-military character, 
and the opportunity offered of watching his 
methods as well as a commander as a civil 
organiser and administrator. His leading 
characteristic struck me as equanimity. There 
were many temptations to irritation, in the 
defective commissariat arrangement, in the 
characteristic obstructiveness of the Turkish 
authority 


whom we were dispossessing, in 
the hazy 


indefiniteness of the situation 
generally. But Wolseley, decisive, nay, 
incisive when occasion demanded, never 
betrayed a sign of temper. That he 
was energetic, one could discern, not less 
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than that his powers of hard work—and of 
fruitful hard work—were exceptional ; but 
there was no gustiness in the energy, and 
he slid through his hard work with apt, 
bright dexterity. He never fussed ; and he 
never entangled himself in the labyrinth of 
trifles. The absence of all friction in his 
administrative methods stood accounted for 
partly by his own idiosyncrasy, partly—a 
phase, indeed, of the other reason—because 
of the perfect organisation and thorough 
inter-working of his staff. I travelled out 
from home with Wolseley and his staff. The 
latter had been gathered together hurriedly, 
but its members met, blended, and set to 
work in the saloon carriage between Dover 
and Calais, as if they had stepped into it 
out of a department in which they had been 
co-operating for years. While they settled 
minor points of detail, their chief meanwhile 
slept serenely, easy in the perfect assurance ' 
based on experience, that his subordinates 
would deal with these as he would desire 
they should be dealt with. It was clear to 
me thus early, and the impression but grew 
in distinctness, that Wolseley was the man 
who decided, who decreed, the centurion 
who said “Do this;” and thatghe had re- 
cruited for the fulfilment of his behests a set 
of men on whom he could rely as intelligent 
and devoted executants, and to whom there- 
fore he could and did confide the functions 
assigned to each, reserving himself as the 
chief, unhampered by a multiplicity of details, 
for the big work of resolving and directing. 
In all this he was making no experiment. 
He was sure of his “machine;” it was of 
his construction ; he had selected every cog 
and pinion of it ; and had tested its efficiency, 
both in parts and as a whole. 

That machine was the congeries of staff 
officers which outsiders, as they gnash their 
teeth, designate as the “ Wolseley Gang.” 
The outsiders do not deny the efficiency of 
the gang as a working instrument; their 
grievance is that it should always consist of 
the same men. There are as good men, they 
angrily contend, outside the gang as those 
who are inside the favoured pale ; why should 
Wolseley always lead the same officers on to 
appointments, opportunities of distinction 
and rewards, instead of giving other men— 
the “outsiders” themselves, inferentially—an 
opportunity to win tricks in the game? 
Wolseley makes no specific reply, but his 
tacit answer is unimpeachable. “I know 
these men of mine,” he says in effect, “and 
they know me. I selected them originally 
because of my discernment of character, not 
at the behest of interest or from the dictates 
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of nepotism. We have worked long together ; 
their familiarity with my methods and my 
just reliance on them, relieves me of half 
the burden of command. And again, it is 
obvious that I must ever, as more important 
commands are assigned me, be widening the 
pale of the ‘gang.’ I never see a man doing 
good work in the quiet efficient manner that 
I like, that I do not recruit him into my 
following. 1 am always on the alert for 
capable men, since they are not so plentiful ; 
and, oh! outsider, if you should fulfil my re- 
quirements, your turn may come to-morrow.” 


Further, contends the outsider, somewhat 
inconsistently, the credit of Wolseley’s success 
is due, not so much to his own merits, as to 
the attributes of his followers. They forget 
the legal axiom—gquid facit per alios, facit 
per se. That intuitive discernment of cha- 
racter by which Wolseley recognises the 
capacity of a man for his own purposes, is 
an attribute second to no gift that a com- 
mander can possess. Nor can any one who 
has had opportunities for watching the pro- 
fessional intercourse between Wolseley and 
his long-accustomed supporters, fail to note 
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is ever the 


that his 
unquestionable master-mind. 

Wolseley’s attitude in habitually using the 
services of the same men is simply that of 
David in regard to the unaccustomed accou- 


unquestioned and 


trements. “I cannot go with these, for I 
have not proved them.” In his curt, incisive 
fashion the Duke of Wellington defined his 
line of conduct when an officer, who had not 
previously served under him, solicited a staff 
appointment for the Waterloo campaign. 
“ However flattered I may be,” wrote the 
Duke, “and however I may applaud the 
desire of an officer to serve under my com- 
mand in the field, it is impossible for me to 
take upon my staff officers with whose char- 
acters I am not familiar, in preference to 
those to whose services I am so much indebted, 
particularly if the latter desire to serve 
again.” It is not easy for the most censo- 
rious to challenge the discriminating acumen 
of Wolseley’s selections. It would be super- 
fluous for me to emphasise the merits of 
Redvers Buller’s military character, although 
perhaps, I happen to know more than do 
most men how much, once and again, that 
fine officer’s acute discernment, fearless 
masterfulness of nature, and ruthless prompt- 
itude have served us. Wolseley read Buller’s 
capacity already in the Red River expedition, 
when the latter was but a lieutenant, and 
when as yet his comrades had no suspicion of 
his merits. It was in the course of a casual 
ride along the line of communications on a 
section of which Herbert Stewart was drudging, 
as a somewhat forlorn captain, that Wolseley 
chanced upon that noble soldier, recognised 
the manner of man he was in the course of 
the day’s intercourse, and then and there 
enlisted him into his special service, thence- 
forth till the hour of Britain’s misfortune by 
his glorious yet premature death, to be one 
of the foremost and trusted members of the 
“gang.” Young Maurice he took out of the 
battery in which he was serving and placed 
in closest relations to him as his private 
secretary, actuated by the fine motive that 
the young lieutenant had beaten himself in 
the competition for the Wellington Prize 
Essay. 

In the course of our Cyprus experiences I 
accompanied Lord Wolseley when he cireum- 
navigated the island in the Helicon despatch. 
boat. We were approaching Limassol, con- 
cerning which all that was known, and that 
vaguely, was that the Admiral some time 
previously might have landed there a small 
party from the squadron. As we ran in to the 
jetty, there was visible a gleam of scarlet ; we 
landed. The chief was received with the 
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“ present arms ’”’ of a fine army of six marines, 
under the command of a lieutenant. That 
officer stepped forward with modest confi- 
dence, and in reply to a question put from 
the general, made his succinct practical re- 
port. I do not pretend to strict accuracy in 
its reproduction, but it ran somewhat on the 
following lines. ‘I was landed here with 
twelve marines a month ago, with general 
instructions to make the best of things. 
There was a detachment of Bashi-Bazouks 
in the place, who were extremely truculent. 
I had to attack this force, which I routed 
and dispersed. The Cadi and other Turkish 
officials were insolent and obstructive, so I 
have got them in irons in the jail with six of 
my force doing duty over them. The Moullah 
preached against us in a manner I regarded 
dangerous, so I put him into a gang which I 
had impressed to cleanse the streets which I 
found in a filthy condition. I have begun 
to collect revenues out in the district ; the 
accounts and proceeds you will find in the 
Kaimakhan. Limassol is now clean, quiet, 
submissive, and I believe becoming well 
affected.” Wolseley looked straight at the 
officer, and asked him if he had seen any 
service. He replied in the negative, but 
added he had found opportunity, between 
tours of duty, to eat his terms and pass as 
a barrister. Within the week the Marine 
lieutenant was appointed magistrate at 
Nicosia, and he now, I believe, occupies a seat 
on the judicial bench of Cyprus. 

The key-note to the constitution of that 
group of devoted adherents who have come 
to be designated as the ‘‘ Wolseley Gang,” I 
take to be its completeness for the functions 
which it has to perform as a composite whole. 
Tn each of its constituent elements, its com- 
pounder, if I may use the expression, has 
discerned some specific attribute, of which, 
when the occasion calls it into requisition, he 
shall take astute and purposeful avail. As a 
whole, then, it is totus, teres, atque roturdus, 
an engine effectively adapted to a wide range 
of potential uses. The individual units of 
that whole do not strike one as by any 
means, one and all, men of exceptional 
general military ability. Some of them, 
indeed, may be called dull men. But never 
a one of them but has his speciality. One 
has a genius for prompt organisation ; 
another a rare faculty for administration. 
A third has a winning manner and a good 
address, a fourth is the scout of scouts. 
You may wonder what Wolseley can see in 
so and so, that he has them always with him. 
Watch events long enough, and time will 
furnish you with the answer. This man, 
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perhaps of no great account for ordinary 
purposes, has a strange gift, when there is 
doubt in regard to some line of action, of 
defining the right course in a single rugged, 
trenchant, pithy. sentence that carries con- 
viction ; him, one may see, Wolseley keeps 
just to help him to make up his mind. This 
other man has seemingly no attribute at all, 
save inertness, a love for gazing on the wine 
when it is red, and the cultivation of strong 
language. But he too has his gift. Arrange 
for him a plan of attack, set everything in 
order, tell him that all is ready, and that he 
may go to work. Then you can discern for 
what Wolseley has enrolled him in the gang. 
He draws his sword, he lets a roar out of 
him fit to wake the dead; he becomes a 
veritable god of battle—a lambent thunder- 
bolt of war; he radiates from him the 
mysterious irresistible magnetism that in- 
spires men to follow him, ay, to use the 
rough soldier-phrase, “through hell and out 
at the farther side.” The deed done, the 
conqueror wipes and sheathes his sword, 
mops his forehead, sighs for a big drink, 
and is conspicuous no more till he shall be 
wanted again. 

There is to be said that no one of Wolseley’s 
special men have belied the discrimination 
which selected him, at all events while re- 
maining under the inspiration of the chief 
who recruited him. One or two there may 
have been who have shown unwisdom when 
placed in independent positions ; yet others, 
although rarely, have failed to earn approba- 
tion under other leaders. But this is but a 
tribute to the force at once of Wolseley’s 
influence, and the acumen of his discernment 
of character. He can inspire his subordinates, 
he can allocate them to duties in the fulfil- 
ment of which they earn credit, and contri- 
bute to the success of him their master. 
The “gang” as an aggregate, is a weapon of 
extraordinary and diverse force ; break it up 
and its parts are but the withes of the 
faggot, with here and there a stick of 
exceptional stoutness. 

The “ gang” proper, his personal follow- 
ing, Wolseley recruits, so far as long obser- 
vation goes, purely on the principle of recog- 
nition of attributes he desiderates. But he 
is an ambitious man. He realises how strong 
against him are professional jealousies ; and 
1, for one, hold that he is fully justified in 
striving by every legitimate expedient, to 
strengthen his cords and to enlarge his 
borders. If he may haply give pleasure in 
high quarters by offering a command to a per- 
sonage. or if by a similar offer he may draw 
the sting of a hostile critic, is this blame- 
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worthy—rather is it not dexterously natural 1 
Then again, he is mindful of early comrade- 
ships. That he is generous in regard to later 
rivalries stands revealed in the fact, that he 
desired the command of the Souakin force 
should be offered to Sir Frederick Roberts. 
Ido not conceive that there can be any 
impertinence in an honest attempt to define, 
according to one’s lights, Lord Wolseley’s 
place as a commander. It is not a matter 
open to doubt, that just as Providence creates 
this man with a great faculty for mathematics, 
that one with a gift for invention, yonder 
one with innate powers to sway his fellow 
men by the force and charm of his oratory ; 
so Providence occasionally creates a man with 
a genius for war. How frequently is a 
question impossible to answer approximately 
because the born soldier may, by chance or 
force of circumstances, live the life of a 
bargee or a coal heaver, of an Edinburgh 
advocate or the manager of a London Dock 
Company. In the actual outcome, the 
“heaven-born soldier”—the inspired leader 
of men, is a phenomenon of exceeding rarity. 
The warfare of the last thirty years has 
produced, in my humble judgement, but two 
men of this type, Stonewall Jackson, and 
Skobeleff. Two other men have approxi- 
mated to the character—Sheridan and Prince 
Frederick Charles ; and there are elements in 
the nature of Redvers Buller which indicate 
him a man falling little short of the lofty 
ideal. But it follows from the rarity of the 
heaven-born soldier, that successful military 
enterprises are habitually effected by men 
who lack the grand inspiration, and who may 
be designated as simply more or less excep- 
tionally able soldiers. Of this order were Lee, 
Grant, and Sherman, Gourko, and perhaps 
Radetski. Moltke is a master of the art of 
war, and his skill, supported by the fighting 
qualities of the Prussian soldier, brought 
first Austria and then France prostrate at 
the feet of his master. But his task at the 
least was simplified by the absence of any 
chiefs of inspiration from high commands in 
the armies of either worsted power. It may 
safely be averred that Moltke has never 
found himself pitted against an opponent of 
real military genius. His abler subordinates, 
with the exception of Prince Frederick 
Charles—such men as Goeben, Werder, and 
Manteuffel—were men of similar, and no 
higher attributes than their great director- 
general ; the ruck of the German generals 
were no more than intelligent men, well 
versed in their profession ; acting habitually 
in the precepts of the Moltke tuition, and 
accorded a range of discretion that produced 
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self-confidence without rashness. With none 
of those types are the relative conditions 
such as to admit of Wolseley’s easy compari- 
son. The heaven-born soldier is he who 
achieves startling successes with apparently 
inadequate means, who darts on his enemy 
at unawares, who stands indomitably between 
that enemy and the prize that has seemed to 
be to his hand. To prove himself in such 
supreme crises has never fallen to Wolseley’s 
lot. No more has fortune ever prescribed to 
him the task of planning the strategy of a great 
campaign, of swiftly modifying the details of 
a great strategic plan in compliance with 
sudden emergencies, of playing with great 
armies as if they were pawns on the chess- 
board. In civilised warfare he has held no 
command, whether subordinate or independent. 
He has never even been pitted against quasi- 
disciplined and fairly-armed antagonists, as 
was Gough against the Khalsa hosts ; Colin 
Campbell against our mutinied Indian army. 
For opponents Wolseley has had never any 
other than savages, possessed indeed of 
savage valour, but equipped with little else 
than barbarous armament. 

On occasion he has had to contend against 
exceptional natural obstacles, and those he 
has conquered with skilful and gallant con- 
stancy. It must be added that he has lacked 
no appliances which the resources of a wealthy 
nation in the van of civilisation could 
contribute. His every requisition—and he 
has requisitioned with a free hand—has been 
met. He orders a railway—a railway is sent 
him. The world is harried for mules to 
constitute his transport, and the wharves 
groan with the multifarious supplies he has 
indented for. That he is wise and right to 
avail himself of the lavish appliances the 
nation is fain to supply at his bidding, goes 
without saying; but it is not to be denied 
that they smooth his path to success. Welling- 
ton was stinted of everything by a grudging 
government, from men and money to supplies 
and munitions; tinned provisions were un- 
known to him, and jams and marmalade 
undreamt of ; he had to feed himself, improvise 
his own transport, raise his own money ; but 
he cleared the Peninsula and marched to the 
Garonne. One need not multiply instances 
within Lord Wolseley’s earlier personal experi- 
ence of successful operations carried out with 
hardly a tittle of the resources which have ever 
been so freely at his command. Putting out 
of reckoning his present enterprise, in regard 
to which, unfinished as it is, no judgment is 
fair, it remains that, thus equipped, Wolseley 
has been set to do nothing that he has not 
done promptly, neatly, cleanly, adroitly. He 
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has fully answered every call that has been 
made upon him, and that without apparent 
strain. It would be absurd to assert that he 
has been tried very highly ; but I remember 
using this expression before the present 
campaign was begun: “It seems a fair augury 
from that past to which Wolseley has ever 
been equal, that he is likely to prove equal 
to any future that may come to him.” 

The races are mixed in Wolseley, and the 
cross accounts for the curiously varied traits 
which his character discloses. His family 
is a cadet branch of the old Staffordshire 
Wolseleys, who still hold their property in 
the Midlands, and who are Anglo-Saxon. The 
branch from which he springs has been 
domiciled in Ireland from the time of William 
III, and intermarriages with Hibernian 
families have brought it about that quite 
half the blood in Lord Wolseley’s veins is 
Celtic blood. It is from that he gets his 
audacity, his é/an, his buoyancy, his debon- 
nair aplomb, his strain of mostly well-timed 
recklessness, his alert dexterity, his finesse, 
the adroit suppleness which occasionally 
astonishes his friends, his warmth of heart. 
The Saxon blood in him gives him his 
steadfast constancy under conditions however 
depressing, his solid strength to hold his own 
against hostile intrigues, his calm manliness, 
his almost unparalleled equanimity, his cool 
steady rancour against those who have done 
him despite, his unfaltering fidelity in friend- 
ships. Wolseley is a man who must have 
risen, no matter what avocation he had chosen 
to pursue. That from boyhood he had a 
special predilection for the military profes- 
sion is true ; it does not conclusively follow 
from this that he has a special genius for 
war. So far as his career has revealed itself, 
he makes war well, just as he would have 
done well any other duty that might have 
fallen to his lot; simply as he would have 
gained a reputation for success in delicate 
missions if he had been a diplomat, or 
attained to the position of a director of the 
Bank of England had he been a merchant. 
If he had been a boot-black, he would have 
started a “ Boot-polishing Company, Limited,” 
with himself as managing director; if he 
had gone into patent medicines, he would 
have out-advertised Professor Holloway, and 
secured the testimony not of an Arab sheik, 
but of an emperor, in favour of the efficacy 
of his pills. No adverse conditions could 
have held Wolseley down ; no native obscurity 
could have kept him mute, inglorious. And 
it may be added, that he could have touched 
nothing which he would not have adorned. 

ARCHIBALD ForBEs. 
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1 Sketches in Spain, from Nature, Art, and Life, 
1884. 


Peninsula has ever continuously done—in 
all her vicissitudes of precarious, strug- 
gling infancy, of prosperity, and of decay, 
and to a very exact and all unrecognised 
degree— the rise and progress of the 
Spanish nation during nearly two thousand 
years, and right down to our own day. 
And let me remark here, in parenthesis, 
how very strange and very sweet it is 
to have an intimate knowledge of a repre- 
sentative place of this sort, so utterly 
shut out from all of world-sympathy and 
friendship by her indescribable desolation. 
There is a certain proud and selfish melan- 
choly in walking her streets reverently, 
in understanding her moods, in sympa- 
thising with her troubles, and so pitying, 
and even loving, her ruggedness and fierce- 
ness. It is like holding a sacred fellowship 
with some great and separate soul—separate 
from its fellows by reason of an awful past, 
or by reason of its own inherent greatness, 
and in both cases by its unapproachableness 
—and revelling in a wealth of tenderness 
and trueness and worthiness which we have 
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come upon there by chance, or by sympathy, 
and which we never seem able to fathom or 
limit. 

My task was necessarily very imperfectly 
fulfilled. How could it be otherwise, apart 
even from any question of the worker’s 
fitness or unfitness, when there was allotted 
to me a narrow and hardly-to-be-overpassed 
limit of time and space, and when the subject 
comprised the setting forth of a record 
which is in truth an epitome of the principal 
arts, religions, and race-lives which domin- 
ated the world during a period of over a 
thousand years ? 

But that which, perhaps after all, I was 
most grieved to pass over with a mere indi- 
cation of its value—for to all the carefully 
preserved remains of the old city, and to all 
the facts of its history which are writ so 
large that “he who runs may read,” the 
ordinarily conscientious traveller is at least 
fairly attentive—was all the mass of un- 
written record which may here be unearthed, 
which explains so much that is repelling 
in the grim streets, and endears their darkest 
corners to the careful, tarrying soul. And 
so I made a sort of promise, to such readers 
as chose to accompany me, to return to the 
subject at some future date. 

“ Fables ” these records may be scornfully 
termed—or perhaps even “ nursery tales ”— 
and it may be averred that much the same sort 
of thing is to be found clinging around all old 
places. But it is difficult not to believe that 
there is underneath a certain substratum of 
truth and actual event, and it is undeniable 
that in a fossil city like Toledo its legends 
have remained crystallised in precise and 
authentic form when elsewhere they have 
been re-dissolved and carried away by the 
flow of warm, fresh life. 

Such histories, that is to say, as linger 
about some of the cathedral chapels, about 
Cristo de la Luz, and Cristo de la Vega ; 
about the San Martin bridge and the jagged 
rocks which frown down from the southern 
bank upon the turbid, hurrying waters of 
the dark Tagus. 

Or there is the Cueva de Hercules. How 
few care to turn over the pages of its strange 
history, though it has been alike the birth- 
place and the nursery of so much traditional 
life! To the sightseer come down from 
Madrid for the day it means—if he bestows 
a thought upon it—that as there is nothing 
better for him to look at he can go home. 
But to the average inhabitant of Toledo it 
means—in some more or less defined and 
acknowledged sort-—that the world is ruled 
by a dual divinity of Fate and Direct Retri- 
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bution, and that therefore, as it is useless to 
attempt to alter what has been prepared and 
ordained, the best thing to do is to submit 
as quietly as possible to the inevitable, and 
seize upon such good and pleasant morsels as 
the passing moment puts in one’s way. All 
such notions as the potent interference of a 
man in his own destiny, or the operation of 
natural causes—the survival of the fittest, 
or the overthrow of a race or kingdom by 
the simple process of inherent defect—are 
either unrecognised by him, or not deemed 
sufficient to account for the catastrophes 
which every now and then occur in the 
social system. 

This is putting the matter rather coarsely, 
no doubt. If he were questioned closely on 
the subject the said average citizen would 
probably declare his entire freedom from 
superstitious ways, and a firm faith in the 
operation and potency of the Blessed Virgin, 
or in some particular patron saint out of the 
many newly-discovered fetishes. But the 
older, and, in many respects, simpler and 
grander religion forms none the less the true 
undercurrent of his thoughts and life, and 
any such of its temples as the Cueva de 
Hercules is to be as fearsomely shunned by 
night as a churchyard by the average English 
disbeliever in spiritualism. 

A cueva—a hole—a cavern—it was not 
always ; much less had it aught to do with 
the church which now guards its entrance. 
But, from days which are only to be con- 
veniently reckoned by “‘ generations,” it was 
a gloomy, uninhabited spot, which no sun- 
shine could gladden, and upon which Nature 
herself had seemed to turn her back. And 
here was situated the enchanted tower of 
the wondrous King Hercules, a man—if 
indeed he could be called a man—who was 
mighty and wise beyond all who ever lived 
upon the earth, and who had foreseen that 
the kingdom of the Goths would be lost by 
that ruler who should be base enough to 
prefer the satisfying of his own lusts and 
pride to the welfare of his subjects. And 
so he had built this great palace, built it of 
jaspers and cunningly wrought marbles of 
richest hues, and, himself sealing up the 
door, had ordained before his strange dis- 
appearance from the earth that each successive 
monarch should add his seal within a few 
days of his accession to the throne, and 
should sacredly forbear to search into the 
mysteries of the building. 

Age after age his behest was religiously 
fulfilled. It was affirmed, naturally, and 
presently accepted as an article of faith, that 
there was a sort of heaven of riches and 
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pleasure within the shining palace, of which 
its precious stones were an emblem ; but 
still its secrets were respected, and some 
unseen power seemed to watch over and 
secure the prosperity of the kingdom. The 
interior was apparently well guarded, for as 
soon as night fell upon the earth there were 
strange and terrible noises to be heard within 
—the chafing and champing of horses, the 
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hurrying to and fro of armed warriors, the 
rattle of chains, and the descent of some 
titanic hammer upon an anvil. 

Thirty seals had been affixed to the door 
when, towards the commencement of the 
eighth century, the ill-fated and evil-natured 
Roderick ascended the throne, and even from 
the first betrayed his determination to allow 
no custom, religion, or right to stand between 
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his lusts and himself. Would he further seal 
up a possible source of pleasure and wealth ? 
Not he indeed! He would settle some little 
affairs which his predecessor Witizia had left 
in confusion, and then whatever of weal or 
woe lay perdu within the enchanted palace 
should be his. To dissuade him from his 
rash purpose was useless, for Don Roderick 
was a man who erected his merest whim into 
a law; and pride, curiosity, and greed were 
alike concerned in carrying out his intent. 

The day upon which the king and his band 
of select attendants found themselves under 
the enchanted walls was ominously in accord 
with the gloomy prophecies wherewith the 
mighty Hercules had backed up his injunc- 
tions. Nota breath stirred, not a sound broke 
upon the ear; and the blue sky, which had 
been wrapping the city in gladness, seemed 
now to have drawn a dark, sulphurous veil 
over its face, blurring the sun into an 
angry, burning spot of blood. The courtiers 
shrank away into groups, and almost held 
their breath, as the tap of the hammer was 
beard upon the seals, and even the king, 
brazen and hardened as he was, had no longer 
much stomach for the enterprise in which he 
had engaged himself. 

But it was too late to draw back, and as 
the great door slowly—as if unwillingly-— 
rolled back upon its hinges Don Roderick 
sprang over the threshold and called imperi- 
ously to his nobles to follow him. The 
supernatural character of their surroundings 
was not long in revealing itself. Almost at 
the door they came upon a bed, whereon 
reclined an armed man of gigantic propor- 
tions, holding in his outstretched hand a 
scroll, upon which was written, “Rash 
mortal that thou art who readest these words, 
what dread fate shall come upon thee and 
upon thy country for thy sake! It was I, 
the great Hercules, whom none but Death 
could conquer, who gave thee Spain, and it 
is thou who shalt lose it for all thy race and 
shalt bring ruin upon thy people. Yet pause 
even now, and all may be well with thee. 
Remember that only the good thou doest 
shall avail thee aught in the world to come.” 

For one brief moment King Roderick 
stood pallid with terror ; but then, breaking 
into a harsh laugh, he cried aloud, “ Come, 
if the good Hercules was mortal, as he 
confesses he was, he could know but little of 
the mysteries of the world to come, and so 
his prophecies are idle words! Onward! 
and let us see for ourselves what treasure it 
is which he would guard thus carefully.” 

So saying he pushed open a door which 
was visible beyond the bed, and walked 
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boldly forward, followed by the shrinking, 
terrified courtiers. It was a large apartment 
which they had now entered, very long for 
its width, and as they marched up it their 
footsteps echoed cruelly from the bare sur- 
faces of the walls. At the far end, upon a 
pillar of black marble, stood the figure of a 
monster herald, armed cap-@ pie and with an 
iron lance poised in his gauntleted hand as if 
in the act of striking upon the ground. 
And behind him, upon the wall, were four 
writings :— 


“Tll-omened monarch, thou hast come to thy 
doom !” 

“By strange peoples shall thy kingdom be 
destroyed.” 

*“T do mine office.” 

“T summon the hordes of Africa.” 


“Back! Back!” cried the king’s attend- 
ants involuntarily. “ Why tempt the Fates 
thus?” 

The words roused Don Roderick’s fainéant 
spirit. “ Back? ye cowards,” he hissed. “Go 
ye back if ye list. For myself, I yield 
neither to Fear nor Fate.” And even as 
he spoke he rushed past the herald, and 
disappeared down the dark ge beyond. 

In silent dismay the nobles looked at one 
another and at their dread surroundings. 
Then, slowly and with sinking hearts, they 
filed after the king. 

But how changed was the aspect of every- 
thing now! Well might Don Roderick 
greet them with a scornful laugh and jest : 
“ Aha, ye fools! was I right in coming 
hither? Small wonder that old Hercules 
should wish to keep these quarters for him- 
self! Iron without and gold within, eh? 
But ’tis little gold that ye deserve.” 

Gold indeed! The room was as full of 
lightsomeness as all else had been shrouded 
in cell-like gloom. Even the sun seemed to 
have recovered his temper, and, shining 
merrily through the crystal of the windows, 
submitted to have his rays broken up by the 
myriads of precious stones that were set in 
the walls as framings of long series of 
cunning paintings which told again the never- 
wearying tale of love. All around were 
ranged iron coffers, the half-open lids of 
which carelessly displayed the treasures 
within ; while piles of rich stuffs lay here 
and there upon the floor in dazzling pro- 
fusion. 

But the prize of all was evidently within 
a gold casket which stood aloft upon a jasper 
pillar. For underneath was written, in Greek 
characters, “The man who shall first search 
herein shall see the greatest wonders.” 
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Don Roderick strode up, seized the little 
golden key which hung down before the 
lock, and opened the casket, while his 
‘courtiers, forgetting all their groundless 
apprehensions, crowded round him. Within 
there was apparently nothing but a white 
cloth, carefully folded and secured by sealed 
bands. Eagerly the king tore away the 
fastenings and shook out the folds. And 
then at once the blood left his face, and his 
heart seemed to stand still. .For there were 
depicted here, standing out in black relief 
upon the white linen, troops upon troops of 
Moorish horsemen, with scimitars brandished 
aloft and steeds urged to full gallop. And 
underneath was written, “ When this shall 
have been unfolded men such as are herein 
set forth shall come upon Spain and be her 
rulers.” 

But where was the cloth? It seemed to 
free itself from any human grasp, and, melt- 
ing away, to form a cloud over the heads of 
the now living figures, It was a far-off field 
of battle, and the hosts engaged were Moslems 
and Christians. The very noise of the 
warfare could be dimly heard—the clash of 
arms, the shouts of the combatants, the 
groans of the dying. Now the Christians 
were turned back and put to flight. The 
banner of the Cross was dragged down, and 
trampled under foot; and, great heavens! 
there was surely Don Roderick’s own war- 
horse, Orelia, careering wildly, and riderless, 
through the disorganised ranks of fugitives. 
And even as the king still gazed upon the 
terrible sight, with shaking limbs, and an 
awful prevision of the truth of it all con- 
vulsing his heart, the light of the day died 
out, and the unearthly noises of the night 
began to echo around—the rumbling of 
dragged chains, the neighing of horses, and 
the tramp of armed men. And at regular 
intervals, dominating all else, there came the 
“thud, thud” of the iron spear upon the 
floor of the inner court. 

The atmosphere surely was thickening— 
choking! Should they ever get out }—ever 
taste again the blessed, pure air, and see the 
blue sky? Thank the gods, yes! They are 
past the giant-herald, who is making the 
walls ring again with his hellish noise ; past 
the still outstretched hand of the terrible 
Hercules—will it open and seize them as 
they flit searedly by !—have gained the outer 
threshold, and feel the cool night air upon 
their brows. 

Was it a few moments or a lifetime since 
they had laughed triumphantly around the 
glittering casket ? And even as they mounted 
and rode away in hottest haste a tongue of 
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fire darted out of the lurid blackness that 
had gathered round them, the earth swayed 
and cracked beneath their feet, and the 
whole palace crashed down into a heap of 
half buried ruins. 

What followed is matter of history, 
though due prominence is nowhere given to 
the exact fulfilling of King Hercules’ or- 
daining, and the distinct retribution for Don 
Roderick’s unhallowed defying of the super- 
natural. The Arab hosts speedily made 
their appearance in Andalucia, scattered the 
puny host which Teodomiro, the Gothic 
viceroy, opposed to them, destroyed King 
Roderick and the flower of Toledan chi- 
valry at the Guadalete, and, so swift and 
sure their avenging onsweep, within two 
years the whole of Spain lay bleeding at 
their feet. 


And so the Palacio Encantado became 
the Cueva de Hercules ; the mighty palace a 
blackened hole encumbered with ruins. And 
then began a new phase of its history. The 
dire evils which had been chained up within, 
and, when let loose upon the country by a 
sacrilegious hand, had rent the fabric in their 
issuing, had only added fresh colouring to 
the awe with which the inhabitants of Toledo 
had ever regarded the spot; while from the 
entry of Don Roderick and his companions 
within the sacred precincts there had come 
confirmation of the old belief that endless 
treasure was shut up therein, and that the 
misshapen den was moreover the abode of 
beauteous sirens, who ever and anon woed 
the passer-by to his destruction. So the 
place came to be called “ Placer con pesar”’— 
a devil’s treasure-house where a rash mortal 
who sought to obtain good by unhallowed 
means might become rich and joyous in haste 
to repent at leisure. It was whispered that 
when the melancholy Angelus had bidden 
farewell to the dying day, there might be 
seen restless, vaporous forms flitting for a 
moment out from the horrible, grinning 
mouth of the pit, and then passing again 
from sight ; like the strange bluish shapes 
which scared and benighted wayfarers see 
flashing forth now and again from behind 
the tombstones of cemeteries, and which 
everyone knows to be those who have 
perished in mortal sin, and are allowed to 
revisit the earth to seek for prayers and 
penance. 

And, naturally, there were not wanting 
the profane few who declared that these 
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appearances were all imagination, and that 
as the pesar had already been undergone for 
King Roderick’s crimes, it only needed suffi- 
cient courage on the part of some spirited 
mortal to face whatsoever of terror or de- 
terring might still lurk about the threshhold 
of the Cueva, in order to enjoy to the full 
the placer which lay behind. True, there 
had been some odd disappearances of those 
who, out of curiosity or unwariness, had 
ventured near the place by night; but that 
only proved that there was indeed a paradise 
within, so sweet and satisfying that those 
who had once attained thereto did not care 
to revisit a blighted, downfallen world. 

One thing, however, was beyond all denial 
—that there was something awful and super- 
natural about the place. For, almost in our 
own day, when everything is so enlightened 
and certain that it is absurd to suppose any 
mere superstition can stand the tests brought 
to bear upon it, the Cardinal-Archbishop 
Siliceo had been compelled, by the most 
terrible visions and warnings, to desist from 
a scheme which he propounded for searching 
out whatever of god or devil lay here en- 
shrined. 

Such came to be the many-headed public 
opinion upon the Cueva. 


It was a dark, stormy night—a night 
such as rarely settles down upon a southern 
city. Black clouds overspread the heavens 
in every direction, driven here and there by 
a restless, soughing wind, and only allowing 
the moon to peep out now and then through 
chinks, and make the old streets and houses 
seem more gloomy than ever by the fitfulness 
of her beams. Some big drops of rain had 
been splashing down upon the pavement, but 
even this warning of the storm that was 
being gathered up had ceased, as if it had 
been resolved that the final outburst should 
be all the more terrible and complete. 

An uncanny, a frightful night, and Toledo 
was unanimously of the opinion that bed was 
the only safe place for folk who valued peace 
of mind and life. 

Yet no—there were two dissentients, at 
any rate, from the verdict. In the Calle de 
los Infantes there was the sweet Magdalena, 
regardless of any of Nature’s objecting, lean- 
ing her head against the iron gratings of her 
window, and weeping as if her heart would 
break ; while Pablo—her Pablo—the hand- 
somest youth in Toledo, stood before her 
with sullen, downcast eyes, even more care- 
less of the wild surrounding from the blacker 
storm which raged within him. 

Poor children! They had allowed them- 
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selves to slip into loving one another without 
taking the slightest stock of the future. 
They had trodden together the green, flower- 
strewn path of a first infatuation with a 
blind confidence that had covered up all the 
stony places, and now, when a rude unde- 
ceiving had come with the attempt to make 
a reality of the dream, it was with a 
suddenness and hopelessness which knew of 
no consolation. 

“ Ah, it cannot be true, Paolito!” ex- 
claimed the maiden, lifting up a tearful face, 
“thou hast not understood my father.” 

“ Not understood him!” echoed the youth, 
scornfully. ‘How canst thou think it? 
Dost thou not know how his words were 
branded upon my brain and heart as with 
a red-hot iron? What words! ah, what 
words!” he went on, with an impatient 
step to and fro, “all of sheer pride and 
greed |” 

“ And yet my father loves me,” she urged. 
“Tam his only child, and he has often told 
me that he lives for me alone.” 

“That may be, or may have been,” re- 
sponded Pablo, sadly ; “but thy father is 
old, and years have covered up his heart 
with snow. He forgets that he was young 
himself once, forgets what youth and strength 
and hope can accomplish, and thinks that 
thereis no God—no Providence—save Money. 
When I spoke to him of my prospects, my 
career, and of the bright future we should 
have together, he cut me short with, ‘The 
future, boy, what is the future? Just 
a chimera which fools set before themselves 
to be relieved from the necessity of pro- 
viding for the wants of to-day. To-day ! to 
day! .. . assure me of to-day, and then I 
will believe in to-morrow !’” 

“ And thou, what didst thou answer?” 

“T hardly know. I lost all command over 
myself. I believe I poured out all my love 
of thee, and besought him not to blight our 
happiness in such cruel fashion. And then 
he laughed. Laughed !” 

“Poor Paolito! ” 

“And he said that he was quite able to 
take care of thee and of thy happiness, and 
that some one eélse—some great and rich 
man—had asked him for thy hand in mar- 
riage ; that within a fortnight the necessary 
deeds would be prepared, and the betrothal 
made.” 

* Ah, Dios mio! He cannot ! he cannot!” 
sobbed the girl. 

“He was good enough to say,” went on 
Pablo, in a hard voice, “‘ that if before that 
time expired I could offer as brilliant and 
equally solid terms, my suit should be 
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preferred to the other, provided that what I 
represented about thy caring for me was 


true. And then he got up from his chair, 
adding, ‘ You see, Pablo, I have no child 
but Magdalena, and I am going to ensure 
wealth for her. Happiness will come after- 
wards.’ And so—I came away. What could 
I say? what could I do?” 

“ Hope, Paolito—hope,” she murmured, 
through her tears, “and pray.” 


M’CorMmIck. 


“ Pray?” he cried. “ Have I not prayed ? 
I don’t believe there is a God to hear me. 
It seems to me that one might as well ask 
the devil for what one wants.” 

“Ah, hush! hush! I cannot bear to 
hear thee say such words. Thou art too 
good.” 

“ But I tell thee, Magdalena, that I would 
do aught to have thee for mine own—even if 
it were the Evil One who was my bidder.” 
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“Paolito! Paolito!” urged the maiden. 
“ Ah, hush! Thou art surely mad!” 

“It may be that I am,” he said, dejec- 
tedly. ‘“ At any rate I am hopeless.” 

There was a long pause, Magdalena weep- 
ing silently, with ber forehead pressed against 
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the reja, and her lover bending his downcast 
gaze upon the pavement. But suddenly he 
clenched his hands, and looked up with a 
sharp “ Ah!” 

“ What is it?” said Magdalena, hurriedly. 
“« What is the matter?” 
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“ Nothing,” he replied, with assumed in- 
difference, “ only an idea.” 

“Ah, Paolito, thou frightenest me.- It is 
as if some wrong notion had come to thee 
through thy wicked words just now. Jesus!” 
she added, devoutly crossing herself, as a 
bright flash of lightning came to illumine 
the dark form before her, “I see it in thy 
face. Pablo, Pablo, put it away from 
thee!” 

“ Good-bye, my Magdalena, good-bye!” 

“Why? where art thou going? Holy 
Virgin!” she exclaimed, as Pablo pressed 
his burning lips upon her hand, and darted 
away into the darkness, ‘‘ Mother of the help- 
less, go with him and guard him from all 
evil!” and the unhappy girl, with a burst 
of passionate and half-articulate crying, fell 
senseless to the ground. 


Now the storm had come in fullest earnest. 
That first flash had been the precursor of a 
perpetual play of tongues of fire that seemed 
eager to batile the laborious thunder-rolls 
which followed in their wake. The rain- 
torrents, hurried hither and thither by re- 
sistless gusts of wind, extinguished one after 
another, and with fine devilish mocking, the 
lamps wherewith pious Toledans illuminated 
their little street shrines ; or ever and anon, 
after a moment’s subsiding into quietness, 
were seized upon and wrapped into wreaths 
of water that were hurled against window 
and door as if to challenge and defy those 
who were wont to call themselves Nature’s 
lords. But through all there was one sombre 
figure which struggled undauntedly up street 
after street, and away out into the open, 
holding on by wall and railing whenever 
some quite irresistible storm-blast swept 
down upon him. 

Whither was Pablo going? What ideas 
possessed him # 

The first question he could not have an- 
swered—indeed, he had not really asked it of 
himself. And as for his thoughts, they were 
oddly at variance with his angry surround- 
ings. They were busy with the hours when 
everything had seemed to smile upon him, 
when, the days of doubt and quaking having 
resolved themselves into one long delicious 
certainty that Magdalena loved him, he had 
let her favour become as meat and drink, or 
the light of his eyes. All the most trivial 
incidents of those experiences were crowding 
up now freshly and vividly before him, and 
all the blackness of the day that was just 
closing in upon him only lay as the dark 
stormcloud fringing a blue sky, which we 
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carefully and steadily ignore so long as we 
can bask in even sicklied sunlight. 

Was he wet? Was he cold? Was he in 
a burning fever? Would his strength last 
out ? When he got to the dread cweva—what 
next? If he could grasp all the wealth after 
which he was eagerly reaching out, would it 
avail him anything if ill gotten? Had those 
rash words of his really invoked Satan, and 
handed him over to the powers and purposes 
of the Evil One? And, if so, could he draw 
heaven down to him by chains forged in 
another place ? 

Poor Paolito! Have you never been mad, 
good reader, and omitted once in a way that 
daily strict self-examination which you are 
of course accustomed to practise so dili- 
gently? No? Ah, but then Pablo had not 
your advantages, nor your beautifully regu- 
lated northern blood. If he had any fixed 
ideas at all just now, they were that he was 
being shipwrecked, that a hand had suddenly 
been held out to him, and that, without 
staying—as doubtless you will stay when 
you are shipwrecked—to ask for the name 
and pedigree of his chance preserver, he was 
going to try if it would take him to the 
haven that was so near and yet so far off— 
his Magdalena. 

And now he falters, pulls himself together 
again, rushes forward a few steps, and falls 
half fainting to the earth. 

“* Dios mio!” he murmured, “Am I to 
be beaten just at the last? Am I to lose 
my strength just when I need it most?” 
His eyes closed, and he would have slept, 
even with the storm raging round him, if 
there had not come floating to his dulled ear 
the muffled sound of a hammer striking the 
rock upon which he had sunk down. ; 

“ Ah, no!—never!” he cried, starting up 
with the fevered strength of the madman. 
“Tam here!—I am here!-—Within are spirits, 
which, be they good or evil, shall give me 
the gold which they guard, and which I 
must have. Magdalena! Magdalena mia /” 

As the name died upon his lips he stumbled 
over the entrance to the cueva, which he had 
not noticed before in his faintness. Was it 
a shriek of agony, or a cry of triumph 
which the wind flung out into the night? 


It was midnight in the Calle de los 
Infantes, as the clock of the church hard 
by Magdalena’s home was telling out with 
the sad, laborious tones which clocks are 
wont to assume when the burden of their 
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tale is great, and they would vent something 
of their spleen at having to work while the 
world rests. The subsiding storm had left 
behind it in the narrow and deserted streets 
a legacy of unnatural exhaustion, broken in 
upon now and then by fitful gusts of wind 
and rain like the unrestrainable after- 
sobbings of a child. As the last stroke of 
the twelve died away, a figure shrouded in 
a long capa strode up to the door of the 
house, and knocked with the assured hand 
of one who cares not for the slumbers of 
those within, nor doubts of his prompt 
admittance. 

“Thou must come with me,” said the 
stranger, with still muffled face, to the 
master of the house, who had himself has- 
tened to answer the imperious summons, 
“and at once.” 

1?” replied the astonished Don Fernando, 
trembling with cold and fear and anger. “I 
can do nothing of the sort. What dost thou 
want? Who art thou?” 

“ Never mind who ] am,” was the response ; 
“thou wilt know presently, and it will 
signify but little to thee. Come—it is an 
affair of gold—much gold.” 

The magic announcement of possible gain 
at once calmed the oll man’s fears and 
aroused his cupidity. All the more because 
he was not entirely unaccustomed to be in- 
vited to join in dark and nefarious schemes 
for working out wealth. Still he hesitated, 
but the tone of authority with which the 
bidding was repeated, seemed to leave him 
no resource but to obey. Hastily attiring 
himself, and donning hat and cloak, he 
rejoined his strange visitor, who turned on 
his heel without a word and departed into 
the darkness. Some invisible hand seemed 
to close the door behind them as they passed 
out, with a harsh slamming which the old 
man felt to knock at his very heart. And 
then he noticed, for the first time that there, 
was au unearthly bluish luminosity about 
his guide, indefinable and yet sufficient to 
indicate the road which was being taken. 

“Whither are we going?” he angrily 
demanded presently, fear lending him voice 
and courage when he saw that they had left 
the lower part of the city behind them. 


* And once more, who art thou? Answer 
me, or I follow thee no further.” 
“Whither are we going? There!” was 


the reply. The figure halted, and pointed 
out over the waste land, and even as he did 
soa freshened gust of the storm-wind that 
was dying away swept up, and brought with 
it a horrible jangling which the trembling 
Don Fernando knew too well. 
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“Ia Cueva!” he groaned falteringly, 
shrinking under the iron grasp of his com- 
panion which was now upon his arm, and 
hurrying him along faster. 

“Even so—Za Cueva,’ was the stern 
rejoinder. ‘ And wouldst thou know who I 
am? I am Pablo, whom thine accursed 
greed has lost for ever—Pablo, whom thou 
sentest here to seek unhallowed gold, and 
who, appearing swiftly before the Great 
Judge with the stain of guilt fresh upon 
him, was sent to summon thee to share in his 
doom.” 

“ Mercy !—ah, mercy !” 
stricken victim. 

“Ay!” laughed the spectre scornfully, 
thrusting him towards the yawning mouth 
of the cave, “such mercy shalt thou have 
as thou showedst to him who yesterday 
asked it ‘of thee. Such gold, too, as thou 
hast coveted. Gold hath been thy passion— 
get thee to gold without limit, and for all 


+0 


thine eternity ! 


shrieked the 


There is a sequel, but it savours so much 
of fiction that none but the credulous will 
accept it on the same footing as the foregoing 
narratives. And yet it may be well to set 
it forth, as indicating in some way the 
sources from which facts such as those which 
have been related may be drawn. That the 
disappearance of Pablo and Don Fernando 
caused a great commotion in Toledo can 
readily be imagined. Magdalena waited and 
watched long for their return, and when 
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further hope was impossible sank into an 
untimely grave. The affair might for ever 
have remained shrouded in mystery, liad not 
a well-known citizen—one of Don Fernando’s 
friends—wandered by chance (some said 
under mental aberration, others through 
drunken folly) within the dread precincts of 
the Cueva. He was not permitted to retrace 
his steps, but was led through leagues upon 
leagues of subterranean chambers, and 
finally thrust out upon the plain, far away 
from Toledo. How he reached home he 
could not tell, nor give any detailed account 
of his experiences. The horror and fright 
were more then mortal frame could bear, 
but ere he died he was able to babble forth 
some incoherent fragments of the impressions 
stamped upon his brain and memory. The 
Great King he did not seem to have en- 
countered, but he had caught glimpses of 
sundry fairy-like forms, and had heard the 
groanings of captive souls and the clanking 
of their fetters. He had come face to face, 
too, with the armed guardian of the third 
sala, and, beyond him—and it was this of 
which he raved most—he had seen two 
figures whom he had recognised as his old 
friend and the lovelorn Pablo, seated upon 
piles of golden pieces, which they were for 
ever shovelling up and letting run through 
their hands. And ever and anon, as they 


paused mechanically in their task, they lifted 
up their heads and cried aloud in their 
anguish, “ Lost! Lost ! 


For ever undone!” 
Joun Lomas. 
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‘** And He buried him. . . . 
No man knoweth his sepulchre unto this day.” . 


TnrovucH the dim Minster shrills the march of woe, 
Over no bier, no mourners following slow 

“This our dear brother :’’ God knows where he lies, 
How he departed ; with what obsequies 

Foul beasts and birds have done the work o’ the grave ; 
Or if Nile hides beneath its kindly wave ‘ 

That broad frank brow and dear uncoffined head, 

All we know—all we can know—he is dead ! 


And One has buried him: in English hearts 

Of women, though the passionate anguish darts 
Through every nerve ; of children, crying full fain, 
“T want to be like Gordon ;” and of men, 

Who, as the worldly scales slip from their eyes, 
See how a Christian soldier lives and dies. 

What matter, though his sepulchre unknown, 
We never find, to mark with needless stone ; 

Nor ever learn who his last word did hear, 

Who caught his last kind smile, to children dear : 
God took him. In that hour perchance he saw, 
Like Moses, all the mystery of the law 

Of sacrifice—did in a vision stand 

Beholding afar off the Promised Land ; 

Order, peace, freedom, purchased by his death, 
And righteousness—the righteousness of faith. 


Then, organ, peal! Sing, sweet boy-voices clear, 
“ Blessed are the departed !” 

No, he is here: 
Not lost, and not “departed :” a great soul 
Alive through all the ages, sound and whole, 
Strong, brave, true, tender, humble, undefiled ; 
The lion-heart pure as a little child. 
Our sons, who read his story without taint, 
Ceasing to smile, shall own the hero-saint ; 
And England, rising from her swoon, in pride 
Shall show how victory came, though Gordon died. 


The Author of “Jonn Hatrrax, GEntieman.” 
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W heavy tread of Abner Nott echoed in 
Y the passage. Confused and embarrassed, 
r Renshaw remained standing at the door that 

had closed upon Rosey as her father entered 
the cabin. Providence, which always fostered 
Mr. Nott’s characteristic misconceptions, left that 
perspicacious parent but one interpretation of the 
— situation. Rosey had evidently just informed Mr. 

Zz a Renshaw that she loved another ! 

NA * “T was just saying ‘good-bye’ to Miss Nott,” said 

Ktenshaw, hastily regaining his composure with an effort. “I 

am going to Sacramento to-night, and will not return. J ——” 

“In course, in course,” interrupted Nott, soothingly ; “ that’s 
wot you say now, and that’s what you allow todo. That’s wot 
they allus do.” 

“T mean,” said Renshaw, reddening at what he conceived to be 
an allusion to the absconding propensities of Nott’s previous tenants 
“T mean that you shall keep the advance to cover any loss you 
might suffer through my giving up the rooms.” 

“Certingly,” said Nott, laying his hand with a large sympathy on Renshaw’s shoulder ; 
“but we'll drop that just now. We won't swap hosses in the middle of the river. We'll 
square up accounts in your room,” he added, raising his voice that Rosey might overhear 
him, after a preliminary wink at the young man. “Yes, sir, we'll just square up and 
settle in there. Come along, Mr. Renshaw.” Pushing him with paternal gentleness from 
the cabin, with his hand still upon his shoulder, he followed him into the passage. Half 
annoyed at his familiarity, yet not altogether displeased by this illustration of Rosey’s belief 
of his preference, Renshaw wonderingly accompanied him. Nott closed the door, and push- 
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ing the young man into a chair, deliberately 
seated himself at the table opposite. “It’s 
just as well that Rosey reckons that you 
and me is settlin’ our accounts,” he began, 
cunningly, “ and mebbee it’s just ez well ez 
she should reckon you're goin’ away.” 

“ But I am going,” interrupted Renshaw, 
impatiently. “I leave to-night.” 

“Surely, surely,” said Nott, gently, “ that’s 
wot you kalkilate to do; that’s just nat’ral 
in a young feller. That’s about what I 
reckon J’d hev done to her mother if any- 
thin’ like this hed ever cropped up, which it 
didn’t. Not but what Almiry Jane had 
young fellers enough round her, but, ‘cept 
ole Judge Peter, ez was lamed in the war of 
1812, there ain’t no similarity ez I kin see,” 
he added, musingly. 

“Tam afraid I can’t see any similarity 
either, Mr. Nott,” said Renshaw, struggling 
between a dawning sense of some impending 
absurdity and his growing passion for Rosey. 
“For Heaven’s sake speak out, if you’ve got 
anything to say.” 

Mr. Nott leaned forward, and placed his 
large hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
“That's it. That’s what I sed to myself 
when I seed how things were pintin’. 
‘Speak out,’ sez I,‘ Abner! Speak out if 
you've got anything to say. You kin trust 
this yer Mr. Renshaw. He ain’t the kind 
of man to creep into the bosom of a man’s 
ship for pupposes of his own. He ain't a 
man that would hunt round until he dis- 
covered a poor man’s treasure, and then try 
to rob Sis 

“Stop!” said Renshaw, with a set face 
and darkening eyes. “ What treasure? what 
man are you speaking of 1” 

“Why Rosey and Mr. Ferrers,” returned 
Nott, simply. 

Renshaw sank into his seat again. But 
the expression of relief which here passed 
swiftly over his face gave way to one of 
uneasy interest as Nott went on. 

“P’r’aps it’s a little high falutin’ talkin’ 
of Rosey ez a treasure. But, considerin’, Mr. 
Renshaw, ez she’s the ouly prop’ty I’ve kept 
by me for seventeen years ez hez paid interest 
and increased in valooe, it ain’t sayin’ too 
much to call her so. And ez Ferrers knows 
this, he oughter been content with gougin’ 
me in that horse-hair spec, without goin’ for 
Rosey. P’r’aps yer surprised at hearing me 
speak o’ my own flesh and blood ez if I was 
talkin’ hoss-trade, but you and me is bus’ness 
men, Mr. Renshaw, and we discusses ez such. 
We ain’t goin’ to slosh round and slop over 
in po’try and sentiment,’ continued Nott, 
with a tremulous toice, and a hand that 
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slightly shook on Renshaw’s shoulder. “ We 
ain’t goin’ to git up and sing, ‘ Thou’st 
larned to love another thou’st broken every 
vow we've parted from each other and my 
bozom’s lonely now oh is it well to sever 
such hearts as ourn for ever kin I forget 
thee never farewell farewell farewell.’ Ye 
never happen’d to hear Jim Baker sing 
that at the moosic hall on Dupont Street, 
Mr. Renshaw,” continued Mr. Nott, enthu- 
siastically, when he had recovered from that 
complete absence of punctuation which alone 
suggested verse to his intellect. ‘He sorter 
struck water down here,” indicating his 
heart, ‘‘ every time.” 

* But what has Miss Nott to do with M. 
de Ferriéres ?”’ asked Renshaw, with a faint 
smnile. 

Mr. Nott regarded him with dumb, round, 
astonished eyes. ‘“ Hezn’t she told. yer?” 

“* Certainly not.” 

“And she didn’t let on anythin’ about 
him ¢”’ he continued, feebly. 

‘She said she'd liked to know where 
He stopped, with the reflection that he was 
betraying her contidences. 

A dim foreboding of some new form of 
deceit, to which even the man before him was 
a consenting party, almost paralysed Nott’s 
faculties. ‘Then she didn’t tell yer that 
she and Ferrers was sparkin’ and keepin’ 
kimpany together ; that she and him was 
engaged, and was kalkilatin’ to run away to 
furrin parts ; that she cottoned to him more 
than to the ship or her father?” 

“She certainly did not, and I shouldn't 
believe it,” said Renshaw, quickly. 

Nott smiled. He was amused; he as- 
tutely recognised the usual trustfulness of 
love and youth. There was clearly no deceit 
here! Renshaw’s attentive eyes saw the 
smile, and his brow darkened. 

“T like to hear yer say that, Mr. Ren- 
shaw,” said Nott, “and it’s no more than 
Rosey deserves, ez it’s suthing onnat’ral and 
spell-like that’s come over her through Ferrers. 
It ain’t my Rosey. But it’s Gospel truth, 
whether she’s bewitched or not ; whether it’s 
them damn fool stories she reads—and it’s 
like ez not he’s just the kind o’ snipe to write 
‘em hisself, and sorter advertise hisself, 
don’t yer see—she’s allus stuck up for him. 
They've had clandesent interviews, and when 
I taxed him with it he ez much ez allowed it 
was so, and reckoned he must leave, so ez 
he could run her off, you know—kinder 
stampede her with ‘honour.’ Them’s his 
very words.” 

“But that is all past; he is gone, and 
Miss Nott does not even know where he 
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is!’ said Renshaw, with a laugh, which, 
however, concealed a vague uneasiness. 

Mr. Nott rose and opened the door care- 
fully. When he had satisfied himself that 
no one was listening, he came back and said 
in a whisper, “That's a lie. Not ez Rosey 
means to lie, but it’s a trick he’s put upon 
that poor child.. That man, Mr. Renshaw, 
hez been hangin’ round the Pontiac ever since. 
I’ve seed him twice with my own eyes pass 
the cabin windys. More than that, I’ve 
heard strange noises at night, and seen 
strange faces in the alley over yer. And 
only jist now ez I kem in I ketched sight 
of a furrin lookin’ Chinee nigger slinking 
round the back door of what useter be 
Ferrers’ loft.” 

“Did he look like a sailor?” asked Ren- 
shaw quickly, with a return of his former 
suspicion. 

“* Not more than I do,” said Nott, glancing 
complacently at his pea-jacket. “He had 
rings on his yeers like a wench.” 

Mr. Renshaw started. But seeing Nott’s 
eyes fixed on him, he said lightly, “ But 
what have these strange faces and this 
strange man—probably only a Lascar sailor 
out of a job—to do with’ Ferriéres ?” 

“Friends o’ his—feller furrin citizens— 
spies on Rosey, don’t you see? But they 
can’t play the old man, Mr. Renshaw. I’ve 
told Rosey she must make a visit to the 
old ranch. Once I’ve got her ther safe, I 
reckon I kin manage Mr. Ferrers and 
any number of Chinee niggers he kin bring 
along.” 

Renshaw remained for a few moments lost 
in thought. Then rising suddenly he grasped 
Mr. Nott’s hand with a frank smile but de- 
termined eyes. “I haven’t got the hang of 
this, Mr. Nott—the whole thing gets me! 
I only know that I’ve changed my mind. 
I'm not going to Sacramento. I shall stay 
here, old man, until I see you safe through 
the business, or my name’s not Dick Ren- 
shaw. There’s my hand on it! Don’t say a 
word. Maybe it is no more than I ought to 
do—perhaps not half enough. Only remember, 


not a word of this to your daughter. She 
must believe that I leave to-night. And the 


sooner you get her out of this cursed ship 
the better.” 

“ Deacon Flint’s girls are goin’ up in to- 
night’s boat. I'll send Rosey with them,” 
said Nott with a cunning twinkle. Renshaw 
nodded. Nott seized his hand with a wink 
of unutterable significance. 

Left to himself Renshaw tried to review 
more calmly the circumstances in these 
strange revelations that had impelled him to 
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change his resolution so suddenly. That the 
ship was under the surveillance of unknown 
parties, and that the description of them 
tallied with his own knowledge of a certain 
Lascar sailor, who was one of Sleight’s in- 
formants—seemed to be more than probable, 
That this seemed to point to Sleight’s dis- 
loyalty to himself while he was acting as his 
agent, or a double treachery on the part of 
Sleight’s informants, was in either case a 
reason and an excuse for his own interference, 
But the connection of the absurd Frenchman 
with the case, which at first seemed a charac- 
teristic imbecility of his landlord, bewildered 
him the more he thought of it. Rejecting 
any hypothesis of the girl’s affection for the 
antiquated figure whose sanity was a question 
of public criticism, he was forced to the 
equally alarming theory that Ferriéres was 
cognisant of the treasure, and that his atten- 
tions to Rosey were to gain possession of it 
by marrying her. Might she not be dazzled 
by a picture of this wealth? Was it not 
possible that she was already in part posses- 
sion of the secret and her strange attraction 
to the ship, and what he had deemed her 
innocent craving for information concerning 
it a consequence? Why had he not thought 
of this before? Perhaps she had detected 
his purpose from the first, and had deliber- 
ately checkmated him. The thought did 
not increase his complacency as Nott softly 
returned. 

“Tt’s all right,” he began with a certain 
satisfaction in this rare opportunity for 
Machiavellian diplomacy, “it’s all fixed now. 
Rosey tumbled to it at once, partiklerly when 
I said you was bound to go. ‘ But wot makes 
Mr. Renshaw go, father,’ sez she ; ‘ wot makes 
everybody run away from the-ship?’ sez she, 
rather peart like and sassy for her. ‘ Mr. 
Renshaw hez contractin’ business,’ sez I; 
‘got a big thing up in Sacramento that’il 
make his fortun’, sez I—for I wasn't 
goin’ to give yer away, don’t ye see. ‘He 
had some business to talk to you about 
the ship,’ sez she, lookin’ at me under the 
corner of her pocket handkerchief. ‘ Lots 
o business,’ sez I. ‘Then I reckon he 
don’t care to hev me write to him,’ sez she. 
‘Not a bit,’ I, ‘he wouldn’t answer 
ye if ye did. Ye'll never hear from that 
chap agin.’” 

“But what the devil 
the young man impetuously. 

“Keep yer hair on!” remonstrated the 
old man with dark intelligence. “Ef you'd 
seen the way she flounced into her state room ! 
—she, Rosey, ez allus moves ez softly ez a 
spirit—you'd hev wished I’d hev unloaded 
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***That keerless kind o” hoss-laff jist fetched her.’”’ 
From a Drawing by Hucu THomson. 


a little more. No sir, gals is gals in some 
things all the time.” 

Renshaw rose and paced the room rapidly. 
“Perhaps I'd better speak to her again before 
she goes,” he said, impulsively. 

“P’raps you'd better not,” replied the 
imperturbable Nott. 

Irritated as he was, Renshaw could not 
avoid the reflection that the old man was 
right. What indeed could he say to her 
with his present imperfect knowledge How 
could she write to him if that knowledge 
was correct ? 

“ Ef,” said Nott, kindly, with a laying on 


of large benedictory and paternal hands, 
“ef yer are willin’ to see’ Rosey agin, 
without speakin’ to her, I reckon I ken fix 
it for yer. I'm goin’ to take her down to the 
boat in half an hour. Ef yer should happen— 
mind, ef yer should happen to be down there, 
seein’ some friends off and sorter promenadin’ 
up and down the wharf like them high-toned 
chaps on Montgomery Street—ye might 
ketch her eye unconscious like. Or, ye 
might do this!’ He rose after a moment’s 
cogitation and with a face of profound 
mystery opened the door and _ beckoned 
Renshaw to follow him. Leading the way 
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cautiously he brought the young man into an 
open unpartitioned recess beside her state 
room. It seemed to be used as a store 
room, and Renshaw’s eye was caught by a 
trunk the size and shape of the one that had 
provided Rosey with the materials of her 
masquerade. Pointing to it Mr. Nott said 
in a grave whisper—* This yer trunk is the 
companion trunk to Rosey’s. She’s got the 
things them opery women wears; this yer 
contains the he things, the duds and fixin’s 
o’ the men o’ the same stripe.” Throwing 
it open he continued “ Now, Mr. Renshaw, 
gals is gals ; it’s nat’ral they should be took 
by fancy dress and store clothes on young 
chaps as on theirselves. That man Ferrers 
hez got the dead wood on all of ye in this 
sort of thing, and hez been playing, so to 
speak, a lone hand all along. And ef thar’s 
anythin’ in thar,” he added, lifting part 
of a theatrical wardrobe, “that you think 
you'd faney—anythin’ you'd like to put 
on when ye promenade the wharf down 
yonder—it’s yours. Don’t ye be bashful, 
but help yourself.” 

It was fully a minute before Renshaw 
fairly grasped the old man’s meaning. But 
when he did—when the suggested spectacle 
of himself arrayed @ Ja Ferrieres, gravely 
promenading the wharf as a last gorgeous 
appeal to the affections of Rosey, rose before 
his fancy, he gave way to a fit of genuine 
laughter. The nervous tension of the past 
few hours relaxed; he laughed until the 
tears came into his eyes ; he was still laugh- 
ing when the door of the cabin was suddenly 
opened and Rosey appeared cold and distant 
on the threshold. 

“‘1—beg your pardon,” stammered Ren- 
shaw hastily. “1 didn’t mean—to disturb 
you-—I——_”’ 

Without looking at him Rosey turned to 
her father. “I am ready,” she said coldly, 
and closed the door again. 

A glance of artful intelligence came into 
Nott’s eyes, which had remained blankly 


staring at Renshaw’s apparently cause- 
less hilarity. Turning to him he winked 


solemnly. “That keerless kind o’ hoss-laff 
jist fetched her,” he whispered, and vanish- 
ed before his chagrined companion could 
reply. 

When Mr. Nott and his daughter departed 
Renshaw was not in the ship, neither did he 
make a spectacular appearance on the wharf 
as Mr. Nott had fondly expected, nor did he 
turn up again until after nine o’clock, when 
he found the old man in the cabin awaiting 
his return with some agitation. “ A minit 
ago,” he said, mysteriously closing the door 
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behind Renshaw, “I heard a voice in the 
passage, and goin’ out who should I see agin 
but that darned furrin nigger ez F told yer 
"bout, kinder hidin’ in the dark, his eyes 
shinin’ like a catamount. I was jist reachin’ 
for my weppins when he riz up with a grin 
and handed me this yer letter. I told him ] 
reckoned you'd gone to Sacramento, but he 
said he wez sure you was in your room, and 
to prove it I went thar. But when I kem 
back the d——d skunk had vamoosed—got 
frightened I reckon—and wasn’t nowhar to 
be seen.” 

Renshaw took the letter hastily. It con- 
tained only a line in Sleight’s hand. “If 
you change your mind, the bearer may be of 
service to you.” 


He turned abruptly to Nott. “You 
say it was the same Lascar you saw 
before?” 


“It was.” 

“Then all I can say is he is no agent of 
de Ferrieres’s,” said Kenshaw, turning away 
with a disappointed air. Mr. Nott would 
have asked another question, but with 
an abrupt “Good-night” the young man 
entered his room, locked the door, and 
threw himself on his bed to reflect without 
interruption. 

But if he was in no mood to stand Nott’s 
fatuous conjectures, he was less inclined to be 
satisfied with his own. Had he been again 
carried away through his impulses evoked by 
the caprices of a pretty coquette and the 
absurd theories of her half imbecile father? 
Had he broken faith with Sleight and re- 
mained in the ship for nothing, and would 
not his change of resolution appear to be the 
result of Sleight’s note? But why had the 
Lascar been haunting the ship before? In 
the midst of these conjectures he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER VII. 


BetwEeEN three and four in the morning 
the clouds broke over the Pontiac, and the 
moon, riding high, picked out in black and 
silver the long hulk that lay cradled between 
the iron shells of warehouses and the wooden 
frames of tenements on either side. The 
galley and covered gangway presented a mass 
of undefined shadow, against which the white 
deck shone brightly, stretching to the fore- 
castle and bows, where the tiny glass roof of 
the photographer's glistened like a gem in 
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the Pontiac’s crest. So peaceful and motion- 
less she lay that she might have been 
some petrifaction of a past age now first 
exhumed and laid bare to the cold light of 
the stars. 

Nevertheless this calm security was pre- 
sently invaded by a sense of stealthy life and 
motion. What had seemed a fixed shadow 
suddenly detached itself from the deck, and 
began to slip stanchion by stanchion along 
the bulwarks towards the companion way. 
At the cabin door it halted and crouched 
motionless. Then rising, it glided forward 
with the same staccato movement until oppo- 
site the slight elevation of the forehatch. 
Suddenly it darted to the hatch, unfastened 
and lifted it with a swift, familiar dexterity, 
and disappeared in the opening. But as the 
moon shone upon its vanishing face, it re- 
vealed the whitening eyes and teeth of the 
Lascar seaman. 

Dropping to the lower deck lightly, he felt 
his way through the dark passage between 
the partitions, evidently less familiar to him, 
halting before each door to listen. Returning 
forward he reached the second hatchway that 
had attracted Rosey’s attention, and noise- 
lessly unclosed its fastenings. A penetrating 
smell of bilge arose from the opening. 
Drawing a small bull’s-eye lantern from 
his breast he lit it, and unhesitatingly let 
himself down to the further depth. The 
moving flash of his light revealed the recesses 
of the upper hold, the abyss of the well 
amidships, and glanced from the shining backs 
of moving zigzags of rats that seemed to 
outline the shadowy beams and transoms. 
Disregarding those curious spectators of his 
movements he turned his attention eagerly 
to the inner casings of the hold, that seemed 
in one spot to have been strengthened by 
fresh timbers. Attacking this stealthily 
with the aid of some tools hidden in his 
oil-skin clothing, in the light of the lantern 
he bore a fanciful resemblance to the pre- 
datory animals around him. The low con- 
tinuous sound of rasping and gnawing of 
timber which followed heightened the re- 
semblance. At the end of a few minutes 
he had succeeded in removing enough of the 
outer planking to show that the entire filling 
of the casing between the stanchions was 
composed of small boxes. Dragging out one 
of them with feverish eagerness to the light, 
the Lascar forced it open. In the rays of 
the bull’s-eye, a wedged mass of discoloured 
coins show with a lurid glow. The story 
of the Pontiac was true—the treasure was 
there ! 

But Mr. Sleight had overlooked the logical 


effect of this discovery on the natural villainy 
of his tool. In the very moment of his. 
trinmphant execution of his patron’s sug- 
gestions the idea of keeping the treasure to 
himself flashed upon his mind. He had 
discovered it—why should he give it up to 
anybody? He had run all the risks ; if he 
were detected at that moment, who would 
believe that his purpose there at midnight 
was only to satisfy some one else that the 
treasure was still intact? No. The circum- 
stances were propitious; he would get the 
treasure out of the ship at once, drop it 
over her side, hastily conceal it in the nearest 
lot adjacent, and take it away at his 
convenience.— Who would be the wiser 
for it? 

But it was necessary to reconnoitre first. 
He knew that the loft overhead was empty. 
He knew that it communicated with the 
alley, for he had tried the door that morn- 
ing. He would convey the treasure there, 
and drop it into the alley. The boxes were 
heavy. Each one would require a separate 
journey to the ship’s side, but he would at 
least secure something if he were interrup- 
ted. He stripped the casing, and gathered 
the boxes together in a pile. 

Ah, yes, it was funny too that he—the 
Lascar hound—the d d nigger—should 
get what bigger and bullier men than he had 
died for! The mate’s blood was on those 
boxes, if the salt water had not washed it 
out. It was a hell of a fight when they 
dragged the captain Oh, what was that? 
Was it the splash of a rat in the bilge, 
or what? 

A superstitious terror had begun to seize 
him at the thought of blood. The stifling 
hold seemed again filled with struggling 
figures he had known; the air thick with 
cries and blasphemies that he had forgotten. 
He rose to his feet, and running quickly to 
the hatchway, leaped to the deck above. All 
was quiet. The door leading to the empty 
loft yielded to his touch. He entered, and, 
gliding through, unbarred and opened the 
door that gave upon the alley. The cold air 
and moonlight flowed in silently ; the way of 
escape was clear. Bah! He would go back 
for the treasure. 

He had reached the passage when the 
door he had just opened was suddenly dark- 
ened. Turning rapidly, he was conscious of 
a gaunt figure, grotesque, silent, and erect, 
looming on the threshold between him and 
the sky. Hidden in the shadow, he made a 
stealthy step towards it, with an iron wrench 
in his uplifted hand. But the next moment 
his eyes dilated with superstitious horror ; 
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the iron fell from his hand, and with a 
scream like a frightened animal, he turned 
and fled into the passage. In the first access 
of his blind terror he tried to reach the deck 
above through the forehatch, but was stopped 
by the sound of a heavy tread overhead. 
The immediate fear of detection now over- 
came his superstition ; he would have even 
faced the apparition again to escape through 
the loft, but, before he could return there, 
other footsteps approached rapidly from the 
end of the passage he would have to traverse. 
There was but one chance of escape left now 
—the forehold he had just quitted. He 
might hide there until the alarm was over. 
He glided back to the hatch, lifted it, and 
it closed softly over his head as the upper 
hatch was simultaneously raised, and the 
smal] round eyes of Abner Nott peered 
down upon it. The other footsteps proved 
to be Renshaw’s, but, attracted by the 
open door of the loft, he turned aside and 
entered. As soon as he disappeared Mr. 
Nott cautiously dropped through the open- 
ing to the deck below, and, going to the 
other hatch through which the Lascar had 
vanished, deliberately refastened it. In a 
few moments Renshaw returned with a 
light, and found the old man sitting on 
the hatch. 

“The loft door was open,” said Renshaw. 
“There’s little doubt whoever was here 
escaped that way.” 

“Surely,” said Nott. There was a pecu- 
liar look of Machiavellian sagacity in his face 
which irritated Renshaw. 

“ Then you're sure it was Ferrieres you saw 
pass by your window before you called me?” 
he asked. 

Nott nodded his head with an expression 
of infinite profundity. 

“ But you say he was going from the ship. 
Then it could not have been he who made 
the noise we heard down here.” 

““Mebbee no, and mebbee yes,’ 
Nott, cautiously. 

“But if he was already concealed inside 
the ship, as that open door, which you say 
you barred from the inside, would indicate, 
what the devil did he want with this?” said 
Renshaw, producing the monkey-wrench he 
had picked up. 

Mr. Nott examined the tool carefully, and 
shook his head with momentous signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless, his eyes wandered to 
the hatch on which he was seated. 

“ Did you find anything disturbed there ?” 
said Renshaw, following the direction of 
his eye. “ Was that hatch fastened as it is 
nowt” 


, 
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“Tt was,” said Nott, calmly. “ But ye 
wouldn’t mind fetchin’ me a hammer and 
some o’ them big nails from the locker, 
would yer, while I hang round here just so ez 
to make sure against another attack.” 

Renshaw complied with his request ; but 
as Nott proceeded to gravely nail down the 
fastenings of the hatch, he turned impa- 
tiently away to complete his examination of 
the ship. ‘The doors of the other lofts and 
their fastenings appeared secure and undis- 
turbed. Yet it was undeniable that a 
felonious entrance had been made, but, by 
whom or for what purpose, still remained 
uncertain. Even now, Renshaw found it 
difficult to accept Nott’s theory that de 
Ferriéres was the aggressor and Rosey the 
object, nor could he justify his own suspi- 
cion that the Lascar had obtained a surrep- 
titious entrance under Sleight’s directions, 
With a feeling that if Rosey had been 
present he would have confessed all, and 
demanded from her an equal confidence, he 
began to hate his feeble, purposeless, and 
inefiicient alliance with her father, who be- 
lieved but dare not tax his daughter with 
complicity in this outrage. What could be 
done with a man whose only idea of action 
at such a moment was to nail up an undis- 
turbed entrance in his invaded house! He 
was so preoccupied with these thoughts 
that when Nott rejoined him in the cabin 
he scarcely heeded his presence, and was 
entirely oblivious of the furtive looks which 
the old man from time to time cast upon 
his face. 

“T reckon ye wouldn’t mind,” broke in 
Nott, suddenly, “ef I asked a favour of 
ye, Mr. Renshaw. Mebbee ye’'ll allow it’s 
askin’ too much in the matter of expence; 
mebbee ye’ll allow its askin’ too much in the 
matter o’ time. But J kalkilate to pay all 
the expense, and if you'd let me know what 
yer vally yer time at, I reckon I could 
stand that. What Id be askin’ is this. 
Would ye mind takin’ a letter from me to 
Rosey, and bringin’ back an answer ?” 

Renshaw stared speechlessly at this absurd 
realisation of his wish of a moment before. 
“T don’t think I understand you,” he stam- 
mered. 

“ P’r’'aps not,” returned Nott, with great 
gravity. “But that’s not so much matter 
to you ez your time and expenses.” 

“T meant I should be glad to go if I can 
be of any service to you,” said Renshaw, ° 
hastily. 

“You kin ketch the seven o'clock boat 
this morning, and you'll reach San Rafael 
at 10-——_” 
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“But I thought Miss Rosey went to 
Petaluma,” interrupted Renshaw quickly. 

Nott regarded him with an expression of 
patronising superiority. “That's what we 
ladled out to the public gin’rally, and to 
Ferrers and his gang in partickler. We said 
Petalumey, but if you go to Madroiio Cottage, 
San Rafael, you’ll find Rosey thar.” 

If Mr. Renshaw required anything more 
to convince him of the necessity of coming to 
some understanding with Rosey at once it 
would have been this last evidence of her 
father’s utterly dark and supremely inscrut- 
able designs. He assented quickly, and Nott 
handed him a note. 

“Ye'll be partickler to give this inter her 
own hands, and wait for an answer,” said 
Nott gravely. 

Resisting the proposition to enter then 
and there into an elaborate calculation of the 
value of his time and the expenses of the 
trip, Renshaw found himself at seven o’clock 
on the San Rafael boat. Brief as was the 
journey it gave him time to reflect upon his 
coming interview with Rosey. He had 
resolved to begin by confessing all; tho 
attempt of last night had released him from 
any sense of duty to Sleight. Besides, he did 
not doubt that Nott’s letter contained some 
reference to this affair only known to Nott’s 
dark and tortuous intelligence. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MaproNo Corrace lay at the entrance of a 
little catada already green with the early 
winter rains, and nestled in a thicket of the 
harlequin painted trees that gave it a name. 
The young man was a little relieved to find 
that Rosey had gone to the post-office a mile 
away, and that he would probably overtake 
her or meet her returning—alone. The road 
—little more than a trail—wound along the 
crest of the hill looking across the caiiada to 
the long, dark, heavily-wooded flank of Mount 
Tamalpais that rose from the valley a dozen 
miles away. <A cessation of the warm rain, 
a rift in the sky, and the rare spectacle of 
cloud scenery, combined with a certain sense 
of freedom, restored that light-hearted gaiety 
that became him most. At a sudden turn of 
the road he caught sight of Rosey’s figure 
coming towards him, and quickened his step 
with the impulsiveness of a boy. But she 
suddenly disappeared, and when he again saw 
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her she was on the other side of the trail 
apparently picking the leaves of a manzanita. 
She had already seen him. 

Somehow the frankness of his greeting 
was checked. She looked up at him with 
cheeks that retained enough of their colour 
to suggest why she had hesitated, and said, 
“ You here, Mr. Renshaw? I thought you 
were in Sacramento.” 

“ And I thought you were in Petaluma,” 
he retorted gaily. “I have a letter from 
your father. The fact is, one of those 
gentlemen he has been haunting the ship 
actually made an entry last night. Who he 
was, and what he came for, nobody knows. 
Perhaps your father gives you his suspi- 
cions.” He could not help looking at her 
narrowly as he handed her the note. Except 
that her pretty eyebrows were slightly raised 
in curiosity she seemed undisturbed as she 
opened the letter. Presently she raised her 
eyes to his. 

“Ts this all father gave you?” 

“ All.” 

“You’re sure you haven’t dropped any- 
thing?” 

“ Nothing. 
me.” 

“ And that is all it is.” She exhibited the 
missive, a perfectly blank sheet of paper 
folded like a note! 

Renshaw felt the angry blood glow in his 
cheeks. “This is unpardonable! I assure you, 
Miss Nott, there must be some mistake. He 
himself has probably forgotten the inclosure,” 
he continued, yet with an inward conviction 
that the act was perfectly premeditated on 
the part of the old man. 

The young girl held out her hand frankly. 
“ Don’t think any more of it, Mr. Renshaw. 
Father is forgetful at times. But -tell me 
about last night.” 

In a few words Mr. Renshaw briefly but 
plainly related the details of the attempt upon 
the Pontiac, from the moment that he had 
been awakened by Nott, to his discovery of 
the unknown trespasser’s flight by the open 
door to the loft. When he had finished, he 
hesitated, and then taking Rosey’s hand, said 
impulsively, “ You will not be angry with 
me if I tell you all? Your father firmly 
believes that the attempt was made by the 
old Frenchman, de Ferriéres, with a view of 
carrying you off.” 

A dozen reasons other than the one her 
father would have attributed it to might 
have called the blood to her face. But only 
innocence could have brought the look of 
astonished indignation to her eyes as she 
answered quickly : 


I have given you all he gave 
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“So that was what you were iaughing 
at?” 

“ Not that, Miss Nott,” said the young 
man eagerly : “though I wish to Ged I could 
accuse myself of nothing more disloyal. Do 
not speak, I beg,” he added impatiently as 
Rosey was about to reply. “I have no right 
to hear you ; I have no right to even stand 
in your presence until I have confessed 
everything. I came to the Pontiac; I made 
your acquaintance, Miss Nott, through a 
fraud as wicked as anything your father 
charges to de Ferriéres. I am not a con- 
tractor. I never was an honest lodger in 
the Pontiac. I was simply a spy.” 

“ But you didn’t mean to be—it was some 
mistake, wasn’t it?” said Rosey, quite white, 
but more from sympathy with the offender's 
emotion than horror at the offence. 

“T am afraid I did mean it. But bear 
with me for a few moments longer and you 
shall know all. It’s a long story. Will you 
walk on, and—take my arm? You do not 
shrink from me, Miss Nott. Thank you. I 
scarcely deserve the kindness.” 

Indeed so little did Rosey shrink that he 
was conscious of a slight re-assuring pressure 
on his arm as they moved forward, and for 
the moment I fear the young man felt like 
exaggerating his offence for the sake of 
proportionate sympathy. “Do you remem- 
ber,” he continued, “one evening when I 
told you some sea tales, you said you always 
thought there must be some story about the 
Pontiac? There was a story of the Pontiac, 
Miss Nott—a wicked story—a terrible story 

which I might have told you, which I 
ought to have told you—which was the story 
that brought me there. You were right, too, 
in saying that you thought I had known the 
Pontiac before I stepped first on her deck 
that day. I had.” 

He laid his disengaged hand across lightly 
on Rosey’s, as if to assure himself that she 
was listening. 

“T was at that time a sailor. I had been 
fool enough to run away from college, think- 
ing it a fine romantic thing to ship before the 
mast for a voyage round the world. Iwas a 
little disappointed, perhaps, but I made the 
best of it, and in two years I was the second 
mate of a whaler lying in a little harbour of 
one of the uncivilised islands of the Pacific. 
While we were at anchor there a French 
trading vessel put in, apparently for water. 
She had the dregs of a mixed crew of Lascars 
and Portuguese, who said they had lost the 
rest of their men by desertion, and that the 
captain and mate had been carried off by 
fever. There was something so queer in 
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their story that our skipper took the law 
in his own hands and put me on board of her 
with a salvage crew. But that night the 
French crew mutinied, cut the cables, and 
would have got to sea if we had not been 
armed and prepared, and managed to drive 
them below. When we had got them under 
hatches for a few hours they parleyed, and 
offered to go quietly ashore. As we were 
short of hands and unable to take them with 
us, and as we had no evidence against them, 
we let them go, took the ship to Callao, turned 
her over to the authorities, lodged a claim 
for salvage, and continued our voyage. When 
we returned we found the truth of the story 
was known. She had been a French trader 
from Marseilles, owned by her captain ; her 
crew had mutinied in the Pacific, killed their 
officers and the only passenger—the owner 
of the cargo. They had made away with 
the cargo and a treasure of nearly half a 
million of Spanish gold for trading purposes 
which belonged to the passenger. In course 
of time the ship was sold for salvage and put 
into the South American trade until the 
breaking out of the Californian gold excite- 
ment, when she was sent with a cargo to San 
Francisco. That ship was the Pontiae which 
your father bought.” 

A slight shudder ran through the girl’s 
frame. “I wish—I wish you hadn't told 
me,” she said. “I shall never close my 
eyes again comfortably on board of her, 
I know.” 

“IT would say that you had purified her 
of all stains of her past—but there may be 
one that remains. And that in most people’s 
eyes would be no detraction. You look 
puzzled, Miss Nott—but I am coming to the 
explanation and the end of my story. A 
ship of war was sent to the island to punish 
the mutineers and pirates, for such they 
were, but they could not be found. A private 
expedition was sent to discover the treasure 
which they were supposed to have buried, 
but in vain. About two months ago Mr. 
Sleight told me one of his shipmasters had 
sent him a Lascar sailor who had to dispose 
of a valuable secret regarding the Pontiac 
for a percentage. That secret was that the 
treasure was never taken by the mutineers out 
of the Pontiac! They were about to land 
and bury it when we boarded them. They 
took advantage of their imprisonment under 
hatches to bury it in the ship. They hid it 
in the hold so securely and safely that it 
was never detected by us or the Callao 
authorities. I was then asked as one who 
knew the vessel to undertake a private ex- 
amination of her, with a view of purchasing 
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her from your father without awakening his 
suspicions. I assented. You have my con- 
fession now, Miss Nott. You know my 
crime. I am at your mercy.” 

Rosey’s arm only tightened 
own. Her eyes sought his. 
didn’t find anything ?” she said. 

The question sounded so oddly like Sleight’s, 
that Renshaw returned a little stifly— 

“T didn’t look.” 

“Why?” asked Rosey simply. 

«* Because,” stammered Renshaw, with an 
uneasy consciousness of having exaggerated 
his sentiment, “it didn’t seem honourable ; 
it didn’t seem fair to you.” 

“OQ you silly ! you might have looked and 
told me.” 

“ But,” said Renshaw, “do you think 
that would have been fair to Sleight ?” 

“ As fair to him as to us, For, don’t you 
see, it wouldn't belong to any of us. It 
would belong to the friends or the family of 
the man who lost it.” 

“ But there were no heirs,’ replied Ren- 
shaw. “That was proved by some impostor 
who pretended to be his brother, and libelled 
the Pontiac at Callao, but the courts decided 
he was a lunatic.” 

“Then it belongs to the poor pirates who 
risked their own lives for it, rather than to 
Sleight, who did nothing.” She was silent 
for a moment, and then resumed with energy, 
“T believe he was at the bottom of that 
attack last night.” 

“1 have thought so too,” said Renshaw. 

“Then I must go back at once,” she con 
tinued impulsively. “Father must not be 
left alone.” 

“Nor must you,” said Renshaw quickly. 
“ Do let me return with you, and share with 
you and your father the trouble I have 
brought upon you. Do not,” he added in 
a lower tone, “ deprive me of the only chance 
of expiating my offence, of making myself 
worthy your forgiveness.” 

“T am sure,” said Rosey, lowering her 
lids and half withdrawing her arm, “I’m 
sure I have nothing to forgive. You did 
not believe the treasure belonged to us any 
more than to anybody else, until you knew 
me <y > 

“That is true,” said the young man, 
attempting to take her hand. 

“T mean,” said Rosey, blushing, and 
showing a distracting row of little teeth in 
one of her infrequent laughs, “ oh, you know 
what I mean.” She withdrew her arm gently, 
and became interested in the selection of 
certain wayside bay leaves as they passed 
along. ‘“ All the same,.I don’t believe in 
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this treasure,’ she said abruptly, as if to 
change the subject. “I don’t believe it ever 
was hidden inside the Pontiac.” 

“That can easily be ascertained now,” said 
Renshaw. 

“But it’s a pity you didn’t find it 
out while you were about it,” said Rosey. 
“Tt would have saved so much talk and 
trouble.” 

“T have told you why I didn’t search the 
ship,” responded Renshaw, with a slight bit- 
terness. “ But it seems I could only avoid 
being a great rascal by becoming a great 
fool.” 

“You never intended to be a rascal,” 
said Rosey, earnestly, “and you couldn't 
be a fool, except in heeding what a silly 
girl says. I only meant if you had taken 
me into your confidence it would have been 
better.” 

“ Might I not say the same to you regard- 
ing your friend, the old Frenchman ?” 
returned Renshaw. “ What if I were to 
confess to you that I lately suspected him 
of knowing the secret, and of trying to gain 
your assistance 1” 

Instead of indignantly repudiating the sug- 
gestion, to the young man’s great discomti- 
ture, Rosey only knit ber pretty brows, and 
remained for some moments silent. Presently 
she asked timidly— 

“Do you think it wrong to tell another 
person’s secret for their own good?” 

“No,” said Renshaw, promptly. 

“ Then I'll tell you Monsieur de Ferriéres ’ ! 
But only because | believe from what you 
have just said that he will turn out to have 
some right to the treasure.” 

Then with kindling eyes, and a_ voice 
eloquent with sympathy, Rosey told the story 
of her accidental discovery of de Ferriéres’ 
miserable existence in the loft. Clothing it 
with the unconscious poetry of her fresh 
young imagination, she lightly passed over 
his antique gallantry and grotesque weak- 
ness, exalting only his lonely sufferings and 
mysterious wrongs. Renshaw listened, lost 
between shame for his late suspicions and 
admiration for her thoughtful delicacy, until 
she began to speak of de Ferriéres’ strange 
allusions to the foreign papers in his port- 
manteau. ‘I think some were law papers, 
and I am almost certain I saw the word 
Callao printed on one of them.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Renshaw, thought- 
fully. “The old Frenchman has always 
passed for a harmless, wandering eccentric. 
I hardly think public curiosity has ever even 
sought to know his name, much less his 
history. But had we not better first try to 
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find if there is any property before we 
examine his claims to it?” 

“As you please,’ said Rosey, with a 
slight pout; “but you will find it much 
easier to discover him than his treasure. It’s 
always easier to find the thing you're not 
looking for.” 

“ Until you want it,” said Renshaw, with 
sudden gravity. 

“How pretty it looks over there,” said 
Rosey, turning her conscious eyes to the 
opposite mountain. 

=Vvory. 

They had reached the top of the hill, and 
in the near distance the chimney of Madroiio 
Cottage was even now visible. At the ex- 
pected sight they unconsciously stopped— 
unconsciously disappointed. Rosey broke the 
embarrassing silence. 

“There’s another way home, but it’s a 
roundabout way,” she said timidly. 

“ Let us take it,” said Renshaw. 

She hesitated. “The boat goes at four, 
and we must return to-night.” 

“The more reason why we should make 
the most of our time now,’ said Renshaw 
with a faint smile. ‘To-morrow all things 
may be changed ; to-morrow you may find 
yourself an heiress, Miss Nott. To-morrow,” 
he added, with a slight tremor in his voice, 
“T may have earned your forgiveness, only 
to say farewell to you for ever. Let 
me keep this sunshine, this picture, this 
companionship with you long enough to 
say now what perhaps [ must not say 
to-morrow.” 

They were silent for a moment, and then 
by a common instinct turned together into a 
narrow trail, scarce wide enough for two, that 
diverged from the straight practical path 
before them. It was indeed a roundabout 
way home, so roundabout, in fact, that as 
they wandered on it seemed even to double 
on its track, occasionally lingering long and 
becoming indistinct under the shadow of 
madroio and willow; at one time stopping 
blindly before a fallen tree in the hollow, 
where they had quite lost it, and had to sit 
down to recall it; a rough way, often 
requiring the mutual help of each other's 
hands and eyes to tread together in security ; 
an uncertain way, not to be found without 
whispered consultation and concession, and 
yet a way eventually bringing them hand in 
hand, happy and hopeful, to the gate of 
Madrofio Cottage. And if there was only 
just time for Rosey to prepare to take the 
boat, it was due to the deviousness of the 
way. If a stray curl was lying loose on 
Rosey’s cheek, and a long hair had caught 
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in Renshaw’s button, it was owing to the 
roughness of the way ; and if in the tones of 
their voices and in the glances of their eyes 
there was a maturer seriousness, it was due 
to the dim uncertainty of the path they had 
travelled, and would hereafter tread to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER IX. 


When Mr. Nott had satisfied himself of 
Renshaw’s departure, he coolly bolted the 
door at the head of the companion way, thus 
cutting off any communication with the 
lower deck. Taking a long rifle from the 
rack above his berth, he carefully examined 
the hammer and cap, and then cautiously let 
himself down through the forehatch to the 
deck below. After a deliberate survey of 
the still intact fastenings of the hatch over 
the forehold, he proceeded quietly to unloose 
them again with the aid of the tools that 
still lay there. When the hatch was once 
more free he lifted it, and, withdrawing a few 
feet from the opening, sat himself down, 
rifle in hand. A profound silence reigned 
throughout the lower deck. 

“Ye kin rize up out o’ that,” said Nott 
gently. 

There was a stealthy rustle below that 
seemed to approach the hatch, and then with 
a sudden bound the Lascar leaped on the 
deck. But at the same instant Nott covered 
him with his rifle. A slight shade of dis- 
appointment and surprise had crossed the 
old man’s face, and clouded his small round 
eyes at the apparition of the Lascar, but his 
hand was none the less firm upon the trigger 
as the frightened prisoner sank on his knees, 
with his hands clasped in the attitude of 
supplication for mercy. 

“Ef you're thinkin’ o’ skippin’ afore I’ve 
done with yer,’ said Nott with laboured 
gentleness, “I oughter warn ye that it’s my 
style to drop Injins at two hundred yards, 
and this deck ain’t anywhere more’n fifty. 
It’s an uncomfortable style, a nasty style— 
but it’s my style. I thought I'd tell yer, so 
yer could take it easy where youair. Where's 
Ferrers ?” 

Even in the man’s insane terror, his utter 
bewilderment at the question was evident. 
“Ferrers?” he gasped ; “don’t know him, I 
swear to God, boss.” 

“ P’r’aps,” said Nott, with infinite cunning, 
“yer don’t know the man ez kem into the 
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loft from the alley last night—p’r’aps yer 
didn’t see an airy Frenchinan with a dyed 
moustache, eh? I thought that would fetch 
ye!” he continued, as the man started at 
the evidence that his vision of last night 
was a living man. “P’r’aps you and him 
didn’t break into this ship last night, jist to 
run off with my darter Rosey? P’raps yer 
don’t know Rosey, eh? P’r’aps yer don’t 
know ez Ferrers wants to marry her, and 
hez been hangin’ round yer ever since he 
left—eh ?” 

Searcely believing the evidence of his 
senses that the old man whose treasure he 
had been trying to steal was utterly ignorant 
of his real offence, and yet uncertain of the 
penalty of the other crime of which he was 
accused, the Lascar writhed his body and 
stammered vaguely “ Mercy! Mercy !” 

“Well,” said Nott, cautiously, “ez I 
reckon the hide of a dead Chinee nigger 
ain’t any more vallyble than that of a dead 
Injin, I don’t care ef I let up on yer— 
seein’ the cussedness ain’t yours. But ef I 
let yer off this once, you must take a message 
to Ferrers from me.” 

“Let me off this time, boss, and I swear 
to God I will,” said the Lascar eagerly. 

“Ye kin say to Ferrers—let me see—”’ 
deliberated Nott, leaning on his rifle with 
cautious reflection. “Ye kin say to Ferrers 
like this—sez you, ‘ Ferrers’ sez you, ‘ the old 
man sez that afore you went away you sez 
to him, sez you, “ I take my honour with me,” 
sez you’—have you got that?” interrupted 
Nott suddenly. 

“ Yes, boss.” 

“*T take my honour with me,’ sez you,” 
repeated Nott slowly. “‘ Now,’ sez you—‘ the 
old man sez, sez he—tell Ferrers, sez he, that 
his honour havin’ run away agin, he sends it 
back to him, and ef he ever ketches it 
around after this, he'll shoot it on sight.’ 
Hev yer got that?” 

“Yes,” stammered the bewildered captive. 

“Then git !” 

The Lascar sprang to his feet with the 
agility of a panther, leaped through the 
hatch above him, and disappeared over the 
bow of the ship with an unhesitating direct- 
ness that showed that every avenue of escape 
had been already contemplated by him. 
Slipping lightly from the cutwater to the 
ground, he continued his flight, only stopping 
at the private office of Mr. Sleight. 

When Mr. Renshaw and Rosey Nott 
arrived on board the Pontiac that evening, 
they were astonished to find the passage 
before the cabin completely occupied with 
trunks and boxes, and the bulk of their 
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household goods apparently in the process of 
removal. Mr. Nott, who was superintending 
the work of two Chinamen, betrayed not 
only no surprise at the appearance of the 
young people, but not the remotest recog- 
nition of their own bewilderment at his 
occupation. 

“ Kalkilatin’,” he remarked casually to his 
daughter, “you’d rather look arter your 
fixin’s, Rosey, I’ve left ’em till the last. 


‘P’r’aps yer and Mr. Renshaw wouldn’t mind 


sittin’ down on that locker until I’ve strapped 
this yer box.” 

“But what does it all mean, father?”’ 
said Rosey, taking the old man by the lappels 
of his pea-jacket, and slightly emphasising 
her question. “ What in the name of good- 
ness are you doing ?” 

“ Breakin’ camp, Rosey dear, breakin’ 
camp, jist ez we uster,” replied Nott with 
cheerful philosophy. ‘“ Kinder like ole times, 
ain’t it? Lord, Rosey,” he continued, stop- 
ping and following up the reminiscence, with 
the end of the rope in his hand as if it were 
a clue, “don’t ye mind that day we started 
outer Livermore Pass, and seed the hull o’ 
the Californy coast stretchin’ yonder—eh ! 
But don’t ye be skeered, Rosey dear,” he 
added quickly, as if in recognition of the 
alarm expressed in her face. “ I ain’t turning 
ye outer house and home ; I’ve jist hired that 
‘ere Madrojio Cottage from the Peters ontil 
we kin look round.” 

“ But you're not leaving the ship, father,” 
continued Rosey, impetuously. “ You haven't 
sold it to that man Sleight ?” 

Mr. Nott rose and carefully closed the 
cabin door. Then drawing a large wallet 
from his pocket, he said, “ It’s sing’lar ye 
should hev got the name right the first 
pop, ain’t it Rosey? but it’s Sleight, sure 
enough, all the time. ‘This yer cheque,” 
he added, producing a paper from the depths 
of the wallet, “this yer cheque for 25,000 
dollars is wot he paid for it only two hours 
ago,” 

“But,” said Renshaw, springing to his 
feet furiously, “you're duped, swindled— 
betrayed!” 

“ Young man,” said Nott, throwing a cer- 
tain dignity into his habitual gesture of 
placing his hands on Renshaw’s shoulders, 
“I bought this yer ship five years ago jist 
ez she stood for 8,000 dollars. Kalkila- 
tin’ wot she cost me in repairs and taxes, 
and wot she brought me in since then 
accordin’ to my figgerin’, I don’t call a clear 
profit of 15,000 dollars much of a swindle.” 

“Tell him all,” said Rosey, quickly, more 
alarmed at Renshaw’s despairing face than 
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at the news itself. 
Dick—Mr. 
late.” 

In a voice half choked with passionate in- 
dignation Renshaw hurriedly repeated the 
story of the hidden treasure, and the plot 
to rescue it, prompted frequently by Rosey’s 
tenacious memory and assisted by Rosey’s 
deft and tactful explanations. But to their 
surprise the imperturbable countenance of 
Abner Nott never altered ; a slight moisture 
of kindly paternal tolerance of their extrava- 
gance glistened in his little eyes, but nothing 
more. 

“ Ef there was a part o’ this ship, a plank 
or a bolt ez I don’t know, ez I hevn’t touched 
with my own hand, and looked into with 
my own eyes, thar might be suthin’ in that 
story. I don’t let on to be a sailor like you, 
but ez I know the ship ez a boy knows his 
first hoss, as a woman knows her first babby, 
I reckon thar ain’t no treasure yer, onless it 
was brought into the Pontiac last night by 
them chaps.” 

“But are you mad! Sleight would not 
pay three times the value of the ship to-day 
if he were not positive! And that positive 
knowledge was gained last night by the 
villain who broke into the Pontiac—no 
doubt the Lascar.” 

“ Surely,” said Nott, meditatively. “The 
Lascar! There’s suthin’ in that. That 
Lascar I fastened down in the hold last 
night unbeknownst to you, Mr. Renshaw, 
and let him out again this morning ekally 
unbeknownst.” 

“ And you let him carry his information 
to Sleight—without a word !”” said Renshaw, 
with a sickening sense of Nott’s utter 
fatuity. 

“T sent him back with a message to the 
man he kem from,” said Nott, winking both 
his eyes at Renshaw significantly, and making 
signs behind his daughter’s back. 

Rosey, conscious of her lover's irritation, 
and more eager to soothe his impatience 
than from any faith in her suggestion, inter- 
fered. “ Why not examine the place where 
he was concealed? he may have left some 
traces of his search.” 

The two men looked at each other. “ Seein’ 
ez I’ve turned the Pontiac over to Sleight 
jist ez it stands, I don’t know ez it’s ’zactly 
on the square,” said Nott doubtfully. 

“You’ve.a right to know at least what 
you deliver to him,” interrupted Renshaw 
brusquely : “ Bring a lantern.” 

Followed by Rosey, Renshaw and Nott 
hurriedly sought the lower deck and the open 
hatch of the forehold. The two men leaped 


“Tell him everything, 
Renshaw ; it may not be too 
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down first with the lantern, and then assisted 
Rosey to descend. Renshaw took a step 
forward and uttered a cry. 

The rays of the lantern fell on the ship’s 
side. The Lascar had, during his forced 
seclusion, put back the boxes of treasure 
and replaced the planking, yet not so care- 
fully but that the quick eye of Renshaw had 
discovered it. The next moment he had 
stripped away the planking again, and the 
hurriedly-restored box which the Lasear had 
found fell to the deck, scattering part of its 
ringing contents. Rosey turned pale ; Ren- 
shaw’s eyes flashed fire; only Abner Nott 
remained quiet and impassive. 

“Are you satisfied you have been duped?” 
said Renshaw passionately. 

To their surprise Mr. Nott stooped down 
and picking up one of the coins handed it 
gravely to Renshaw. “Would ye mind 
heftin’ that ‘ere coin in your hand—feelin’ 
it, bitin’ it, secrapin’ it with a knife, and 
kinder seein’ how it compares with other 
coins ¢”’ 

“ What do you mean?” said Renshaw. 

“T mean that that yer coin—that all the 
coins in this yer box, that all the coins in 
them other boxes—and ther’s forty on ’em 
is all and every one of ’em counterfeits !”’ 

The piece dropped unconsciously from 
Renshaw’s hand, and striking another that 
lay on the deck gave out a dull, suspicious 
ring. 

“They waz counterfeits got up by them 
Dutch supercargo sharps for dealin’ with the 
Injins and cannibals and South Sea heathens 
ez bows down to wood and stone. It satisfied 
them ez well ez them buttons ye puts in 
missionary boxes, I reckon, and ‘cepting ez 
freight, don’t cost nothin’. I found ‘em 
tucked in the ribs o’ the old Pontiac when I 
bought her, and I nailed ’em up in thar lest 
they should fall into dishonest hands. It’sa 
lucky thing, Mr. Renshaw, that they comes 
into the honest fingers of a square man like 
Sleight—ain’t it ?” 

He turned his small, guileless eyes upon 
Renshaw with such child-like simplicity that 
it checked the hysterical laugh that was 
rising to the young man’s lips. 

“But did any one know 
yourself ?” 

“T reckon not. I once suspicioned that 
old Cap’en Bowers, who was always foolin’ 
round the hold yer, must hev noticed the 
bulge in the casin’, but when he took to 
axin’ questions I axed others—ye know my 
style, Rosey? Come.” 

He led the way grimly back to the cabin, 
the young people following; but turning 
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suddenly at the companion way he observed 
Renshaw’s arm around the waist of his 
daughter. He said nothing until they had 
reached the cabin, when he closed the door 
softly, and looking at them both gently, said 
with infinite cunning— 


“Ef it isn’t too late, Rosey, ye kin tell 
this young man ez how I forgive him for 
havin’ diskivered Tue Treasure of the 
Pontiac.” 


* * * * 
It was nearly eighteen months afterwards 


that Mr. Nott one morning entered the room 
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of his son-in-law at Madrojio Cottage. Draw- 
ing him aside, he said with his old air of 
mystery, ‘‘ Now ez Rosey’s ailin’ and don’t 
seem to be eager to diskiver what's 
become of Mr. Ferrers, I don’t mind tellin’ 
ye that over a year ago I heard he died 
suddenly in Sacramento. Thar was suthin’ 
in the paper about his bein’ a lunatic and 
claimin’ to be a relation to somebody on the 
Pontiac, but likes ez not it’s only the way 
those newspaper fellows got hold of the story 
of his wantin’ to marry Rosey.” 
Bret Harte. 


sO 


END. 





















LIKE outposts 
left by the 
country to cover 
its retreat, stand the 
market gardens. But 
it is a forlorn hope, a 
vain struggle ; for the mighty town stretch- 
ing out its great arms in every direction 
moves ever onward with silent, solemn, irre- 
sistible energy, like those armies of locusts 
which devour every green thing in their 
destructive progress. 

At your favourite suburban retreat where 
you have been nursing the fond hope, always, 
however, with a sort of nervous dread, that 
it will escape the clutches of the modern 
villa builder ; where on every side stretch 
fields of the succulent lettuce, the wholesome 
cabbage, the rhubarb, potato, the delicious 
strawberry ; where the air is laden with the 
scent of carnation and cornflower ; where in 
the grassy lanes you may listen to the lark, 
the cuckoo, and even the nightingale, and 
fancy yourself anywhere but within five or 
six miles of the very heart of the great town 

-you will see one day with an aching heart 
a trap drive up where such a noble vehicle 
has hardly been before, the occupants in 
dreadfully solemn black, smelling of little 
dingy city offices, and foreshadowing the 
funereal business they are about to perform. 

These are the undertakers. They are 
coming to bury the country. You will see 
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them take out tape and measure its coffin. 
The men in the field hoeing the cabbages rest 
upon their hoes in a body, and look upon 
these intruders. The women with their 
coarse aprons and rusty dresses, weeding the 
lettuces, stop to wonder. The market gar- 
dener’s children, barefooted, bareheaded, and 
almost the colour of the earth they are play- 
ing on, cease their games to stare at the 
strangers. The old grandfather, whose work- 
ing days are now over, who still clings to his 
smock, sits by the door of the old house 
with his bit of short clay pipe, and heeds but 
little the beginning of the work which will 
destroy the old home where his father and 
grandfather before him lived. His next 
move will be to the far-off country. 

But the men in the sable costume have 
driven away, the hoers and weeders have 
resumed their work, the children their play. 
and yet though the sun shines brightly and the 
thrush in yon hedge is singing his sweetest 
songs, and the grassy lane with its straggling 
hedges and clipped elms is most inviting, 
you heed them not. Your heart is filled 
with sadness—they have found your retreat. 
In a few days you will see the great black 
board with its staring white letters announ- 
cing to the world that the Cedars or the 
Oaks, or the Manor Park (or whatever it 
may be) estate is to be cut up into roads for 
desirable building sites. When the navvy 
comes in the market gardener goes out. 
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Where formerly went the plough is now the 
road lined with its modern villas. “Arry and 
Mary Ann have to come a little further for 
their Sunday outing. The bird-catcher must 
seek other fields to spread his nets. 

This neutral zone, neither town nor country, 
which surrounds London for miles and which 
is devoted to supplying the great city with 
those wholesome vegetable adjuncts of a well- 
ordered table, is ever varied in its aspect from 
the level ground of the south and west to 
the rolling hills of the south-east and north, 
but the intention is everywhere the same. 
Here, only waiting for the roast duck or 
lamb, are acres of peas, and near by the long 
lines of solemn mint. There are endless 
rows of cabbages and carrots for the boiled 
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men, women, and children plucking them, 
make a most pleasing picture. Who has not 
welcomed the advent of the primrose-girl ! 
Long before the swallow has thought of 
returning from his southern home, she, in 
her faded plaid shaw] and rusty hat, appears 
with her basket of primroses to tell us of 
Spring. 

On some of the southern roads leading 
into London these picturesque women may 
be seen in groups, in the cold grey light of a 
February morning, trudging along with their 
baskets of primroses, and some with babies 
suspended by a belt from their shoulders. 

As the season advances, so they vary their 
wares, now selling the primrose, now the 
wallflower, or the violet, now the water-cress. 











WATER-CRESS BEDS, 


From a Drawing by Dewey Bates. 


beef—fields burning with the crimson of the 
searlet runner, onions for the boiled rabbit, 
broccoli, Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, the 
tropical-looking artichoke, the tender green 
of the cos or cabbage lettuce, potatoes every- 
where. Then there are the fields of straw- 
berries, the fruit gardens, the medicine fields 
where are grown the lavender, the camo- 
mile, parsley, mint, and other herbs. 

In parts of Essex and Surrey are the 
flower gardens, where acres of roses are 
cultivated for the scent, where carnations 
and pinks, picotees, cornflowers, wallflowers, 
are grown to be sold in market bunches in 
London. These flower-fields, with their end- 
less variety of hue, filling the air with 
delicious fragrance, with the busy figures of 


This latter rival of the shrimp on_ the 
popular tea-table has a care devoted to its 
culture which would seem to testify to the 
favour in which it is held. 

The beds, as they are called, are a series 
of canals, divided by little dykes, as it were. 
Planks are thrown across these to enable the 
gatherers to reach the plants in the middle. 

In the same way that the ground devoted 
to these market gardens is a sort of neutral 
one between town and country, so those en- 
gaged on them occupy an_ intermediate 
position between the genuine yokel, who 
has never been to London, and the artisan 
class. The market-garden proprietor lives 
in the shadow of the town. He is not Farmer 
Muggeridge, but Mr. Muggeridge. He is 
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OFF TO LONDON, 


From a Drawing by Dewey Bates. 





Master Muggeridge wears a very high collar, 
dresses to suit his tailor, is a clerk in the city, and 
when he is not in London passes his evenings in 
the private bars of the local public-houses. 

Mr. Muggeridge’s house is in the High Street. 
The internal decorations are chiefly remarkable for 
want of taste, and an abundance of antimacassars. 

Here, again, the influence of the town has made 
itself felt. There is not the solid comfort of a 
farmhouse living-room, but everywhere is apparent 
a struggle for something better, and, as where two 











continually mingling the soil of his acres 
with the mud of London. While his great 
waggon-loads of cabbages or other produce 
are slowly wending their way through the 
night and early hours of the morning along 
the London roads, he is driving up in his 
neat trap to arrange about their sale. 

Mrs. Muggeridge wears a seal-skin jacket, 
goes to Eastbourne, has her bread, milk, 
eggs left by the tradesmen—knows nothing 
about the mysteries of farming ; while the 
Misses Muggeridge play and sing the songs 
of the day, have been taught French, have 
painted in water-colours, and are shining 
lights at the penny-readings. 


tides meet, there is confusion. 
But, there! 


Mr. M. does not trouble much 
about these matters ; he leaves the wife to 
reign supreme in the drawing-room. When 
he gets home he is glad to get his boots off, 
and have a quiet pipe over his glass of 
whisky-and-water before going to bed. 

And it is not in Mrs. Muggeridge’s 
drawing-room that Mr. M. smokes his pipe. 
Mr. M. even approaches that sacred chamber 
with a sort of awe. 

An eternal twilight reigns there, and as 
you open the door there is a faint musty 
odour as of the dead bones of past gaieties. 
How solemn the chairs all look, draped in 
their antimacassars; they seem to have 
grown in the places where they are stand- 
ing. Who could imagine a fire crackling in 
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that grate now so cheerlessly formal with its ornament of strips of vari-coloured 
papers ¢ 

The china figures and glass vases on the mantlepiece ; the family Bible and album on 
the table; the two enlarged coloured photographs of the market gardener and his wife, 
taken when the honeymoon was full, and of which the flesh colours have faded into sickly 
green hues, while the blues and reds of the dress seem to have become more vivid ; these, 
with the few other decorations of the room, seem to be under a spell like that of the castle 
of the Sleeping Beauty, and Mr. Muggeridge is not the prince to break the charm. 

He is far more at home when away from it. He is happiest whilst on his rounds 
through his fields. The whistle of his plough-boy has more charms for him than the 
singing of his daughters. He prefers the green of his cabbages and his lettuces to the 
decorations of his drawing-room, and the brown mould to his Brussels carpet. 

It is more than probable that beyond matters relating to his own business, he has few 
strong convictions, except on one point. He has vague notions as to the advantages of 
an aggressive foreign policy. Meetings of emperors interest him but little. As long as he 
can sell his produce, affairs at St. Stephen’s have no charms for him. His sore point is the 
School Board. Mention this, and it becomes at once with him a casus belli. 

Although he himself, from his manner and speech, is the 
best argument in favour of what he condemns, nothing can ' 
induce him to alter his opinions. ; 

He can’t see why he should have to pay to educate other PF & 
people’s children ; and then in his imagination he summons Be Se 
up a Wagnerian picture of the future—a woful picture of 
the results of popular education when his fields will be 
choked with weeds, for he can get no women to weed them ; 
when his potatoes will be ruined for want of men to hoe 
them ; when his flowers will wither and fade with no girls 
to pluck them. 

He sees his horses and plough abandoned in the furrow, 
while Tom, the ploughman, is reclining under a hedge, 
following with Virgil the fortunes of Aineas, or with Homer 
invoking the gods before Troy. 

He surprises his flower-women with sketch-book and colour- 
box in hand, lost in the delicate windings of a contour, or 
oblivious to all else save the pearly greys of his carnation 
fields. 

While at home no dinner awaits him, for Mary, the 
servant, has been beguiled from her kitchen to try over a 
rhapsody of Rubinstein, or forget her duties in a valse 
brillante of Chopin. 

He knows the advantages of training and care in his own 
business. He knows, too, that no amount of attention will 
improve a plant which has not previous capabilities, that it 
will always remain the same stunted, hapless growth, while 
its neighbour will develop into the fulness of perfection, but 
he has not the power of applying this reasoning. 

But to leave the master for the man. 

Chiefly through the instrumentality of the painter, the field- 
labourer of the day has been elevated to a position of which 










































TAKING THE DINNER. 
From a Drawing by Dewey Bates. 
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he, fortunately, is totally ignorant, and which, 
likewise, he is quite unable to appreciate. 
For the poetry of the peasant lies in the 
eye that sees. There is an indefinable and 
mysterious charm about the picture by Millet, 
of the French peasant drawing on his coat as 
the twilight is fading from the sky. Israels has 
invested the Dutch peasant with a similar feel- 
ing. But when they open their mouths they 
are quite as prosaic as the English labourer. 
When in the cold, grey twilight of a 
February evening, with the silvery crescent 
moon just showing between the long, grey 
cloud rifts, the only sound the cawing of the 
rooks as they seek their nests, when the 
dark mould is heavy with moisture, and 
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In a quaint old book published in 1668, 
and entitled A Way to get Wealth, -there are 
several “books” or chapters devoted to 
market-gardening as it existed at that day. 
“The Gardener,” the author says, “ had not 
need be an idle or lazie Lubber. Weeds are 
always growing, the great mother of all 
living creatures, the Earth, is full of seed in 
her bowels, and any stirring gives them heat 
of Sun, and being laid neer day, they grow: 
Moles work daily though not always alike: 
Winter herbs at all times will grow (except 
in extreme frost). In winter your trees and 
herbs would be lightened of Snow, and your 
allies cleansed: drifts of Snow will set Deer, 
Hares, and Conies, and other noysome beasts 








HOEING CABBAGES. 


From a Drawing by Dewey BaATEs. 


slowly the plough and steaming horses come 
over the brow of the hill down the last 
furrow ; although the scene is laid only six 
miles from the heart of London, there is an 
impressive poetry about it of infinite charm ; 
but, let not the ploughman call to his horses, 
for the vigour of his English expletives would 
frighten away the most courageous muse. 
The poetry, in fact, of the English market- 
gardener’s life is to him the prose. He looks 
best to us when at work in the fields with 
his corduroys tied at the knees, and his 
weather-stained coat and hat, while he, mean- 
while, perhaps, is thinking of the Sunday, 
when in his horridly-fitting broad-cloth and 
his most brilliant neckerchief, he will take his 
sweetheart for a walk and look the love which 
he is unable to tell. 


over your walls and hedges. When Summer 
cloaths your borders with green and speckled 
colours, your Gardener must dress his hedges, 
and antick works, watch his bees and hive 
them. Distil his Roses and other Herbs. 
Now begin Summer fruits to ripen, and 
crave your hand to pull them. If he have a 
Garden (as he must needs) to keep, you must 
needs allow him good help, to end his labours 
which are endless, for no one is sufficient for 
these things.” This description of the market- 
gardener of two hundred and fifty years ago, 
with his duties thus summed up in a curiously 
concise manner, concludes with the rewards 
which shall be his, “God shall Crown the 
labours of his hands with joyfulness, and 
make the clouds drop fatness upon your trees, 
he will provoke your love, and earn his wages 








WINTER PLOUGHING. 


From a Drawing by Dewey Bates. 


and fees belonging to his place.” The enu- 
meration of the products of a market garden 
of two centuries ago is but little different 
from that of to-day, although some of the 
most common vegetables are absent, amongst 
others the potato and rhubarb, and from 
some of the amusing descriptions of the uses 
to which certain of the vegetables and herbs 
are to be put, it might be inferred that they 
were not very common. Thus Leftice is 
described as “ usual in sallets and in the pot.” 
Of strawberries, “the use is, they will cool 


my Housewife well, if they be put in Wine 
or cream with Sugar.” Anniseed is “ good 
for opening the pipes.’”’ Burrage and Bugloss 
are two cordials “most comfortable for the 
heart and stomack.” Camomile “is sweet 
smelling, qualifying head-ach.” 

In speaking of carnations or pinks, the 
writer says, “July-flowers, commonly called 
Gilly-flowers or clove July-flowers (I call 
them so because they flower in July) they 
have the name of Cloves of their sent. I! 


may well call them the King of flowers 
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AFTER WORK 


From a Drawing by Dewey Bates. 


except the Rose, and the best sort of them 
are called Queen July-flowers—of all flowers 
(save the Damask Rose) they are the most 
pleasant to sight and smell. Their use is 
much in ornament and comforting the spirits 
by sense of smelling.” 

In comparing the profits to be derived 
from market gardens and orchards prefer- 
ence is given to the latter, but now a days 
when our markets are flooded with foreign 
fruits this would hardly be the case. ‘It is 
to be granted,” says the author of A Way 
to get Wealth, “that the Kitching rden 


ga 
g 
doth yield rich gains by toots, 


Berries, I 
Cabbage, &ec., yet these are no way com- 


parable to the fruit of 
a rich Orchard : but not- 
withstanding I am of 
opinion that it were 
better for England that 
we had more Orchards 
and Gardens, and more 
large.” 

In the way of amuse- 
ments the market gar- 
dener of the past seems 
to have had a greater 
variety than his modern 
successor. For we have 
a long account of such 
sports as hawking, bowl- 
ing, angling, cock-fight- 
ing, hunting, coursing, 
the long bow, and “ not 
inferior to these sports 
either for health or 
action are the Tenise or 
Baloon—the first being 
a pastime in close or open 
Courts, striking a little 
round ball to and fro, 
either with the palms of 
the hand or with Rac- 
ket.’’ The market garden 
labourer of to-day cer- 
tainly indulges in few 
of these. Instead, he 
will probably form part 
of the gallery audience 
of some South London 
theatre of a Saturday 
night, or he will have 
an occasional game of 
cricket on the village 
green, or, what is most 
likely, he will pass his 
evenings or part of them 
in the tap-room of his 
favourite Red Lion or 
Three Kings, with his 
clay pipe or “ policeman” and his pot of four 
ale ; playing dominoes or “ shove halfpenny,” 
varying these amusements with a “sing-song” 
where the strong, lusty throats make up in 
force and enthusiasm what they lack in 
skill, while for excitement in his suburban 
home he must rely upon Cheap Jack or the 
infrequent allurements of a travelling show, 
for the village fairs have 
things of the past. 

Of course he is thoughtless of the fact 
that he is engaged in an industry of the 
greatest importance—that of supplying those 
great hives of busy workers and drones with 
green food and medicinal herbs. This industry 


become almost 
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has been steadily increasing since the system 
was first introduced into England from Flan- 
ders. In Mitcham parish alone there are 
300 acres devoted to medicine plants, such as 
lavender, mint, parsley, camomile, liquorice ; 
although the lavender fields, for which the 
place is renowned, have retired further south 
to give way to more paying herbs and 
vegetables. 

Upon the market gardens are dependent 
several other industries, one of the most 
important being the manufacture of the 
baskets and punnets for the carriage of 
strawberries, cherries, sea-kale, salad and 
other produce ; one of those little heard of 
industries which require considerable inge- 


nuity and give employment to many ; for 
these thin, interwoven strips of wood which 
enclose and serve as a means of conveyance 
for the delicious berry or cooling lettuce, 
have come from across the seas, from the 
forests of Russia or the wildernesses of 
America, the American spruce being gene- 
rally preferred to the Russian fir. With these 
laden with the harvests of his fruit trees and 
plants, or with great waggon loads of larger 
produce, the market gardener starts from his 
home in the late hours of the night, moving 
slowly along the now silent and deserted 
roads to vary his otherwise monotonous life 
in the exciting bustle and confusion of the 
great market centres. 
Dewey Bates. 
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DEN. likce iidien one, my spirit turned 
For shelter neath the roofless void, &,spumed 

From the star-desert to the stony one, 
Scanned the dark waste where yet no hearth fire 


xxit burned : 


But through the veil o| night around me there, 
Rese lowering shapes clothed in the voiceless air, 


Like kings enthroned amid. their owes’ decay — 
Oiatue,& ruined shrine ,& ene ay 


xxl 
Dolmin.& sphinx, & Greek or Gothic fanc, 
Ghe shattered caskets of mans winged brain, 


Those flight hath eft them emply desolate, 
Sublime in ruin on the crumbling plain. 


XXIV. 
Ghe psrished bodies fail that once did house 
his restless Soul Aheard his sacred vows 


Co his own likensss, dressed in spesch or sfons, 
Cre he foreswore them for some fairer spouse. : 
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ght (Truth cried ‘where dost thou dwebsCag 
Gen thousand Tongues replied, but non anda tell. € 


Shey held their ace Athen the stonss did cry_| 
. <a Teh st naked by the wayside wall” 
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XX VI. 


he sitheth naked since they drove her oul 
Frm Babs of the Creeds to wastes of Doult. 
‘Chere hath she wandered long in dens d caves, v £ BAN i 
Ghrough Customs winter, & through ee, TR ele 
Cary wodd have dosed s asa shamsful thing; 2 
Fokce brought her chains, Fraud a marriage ring, on 
But Truth afrighted, fled the market place ; 


Then lies were coinsd in gold,& Croft was king. 


And still she flies teen sacred fount 4 schogl. ! Pe A . 

hen man defiles, or doth his kind befod ; : 
Ain still they wait, the halt, the lame, Mie Lind, GE 
‘Chough “Truth the ange troublith not the pool. | =. 
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Xx Ix 
wandering spirit in this street of tombs, 
I sought her yet who still to travel dooms, 
Flom hostel Unto hostel cer the waste, 


er votaries the fitful lamp illuomes 
xxx 


z. | 5 But ere the dawn stood trembling at nights gale, 
N\A ark as the night. I reached a portal great, 


ide to the homeless wind, defaced & bare, 
hile yt it spake of power, 4 antique state , 


XXX 


OF pillared hall & chambsrs lane A fair 

hich Chought & Aart had carven & made rare, 
Fis lif. by life was laid with stone on stone, §& 
Or flowed through marble veins the beams 


. xXx to bsar; 
Arnd flowered aloft in capital & frieze, 


As roof and wall high vost with years increase; 


lithal did slow decay Sill gild & stain, 
Sf like a stealthy robbir Pratl to Sis3e. A 
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sCRANGE ights hen iii glared, & stranger 
ka ‘Of mingled mourners gris A revel round _ 
cad discords from a worlds disorder WTUNd — TRIP PH 
“ith music broks upon the desert bound. oe : di 
FA aw in the forecowt sullen slepf, 
Ons winkry tree beside it wind beswepl, 
Al nad shorn of its last leaves. which strewsd the 
Lb ike ont above ths water droopsd A wept. — 


Aad at ths threshold on the ditto star, 


Ie raiment sod ons safe as cloaked in Care; 


,. 7 ‘too, her sister shape in vernal Gretn, 
Che lintel dd did hang with garlands fair. 


XXX Vv]. 


a : then | weal have cri td. art thou that weep? 


“Aind why with mourning fistal arlands heap ? 
Thy thus though lidued,. ove a hearts a ff 
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‘Ghat sweep or garnish, d ifs chambers fit i 
Te grist or joy, or whalso Sussls may be. A 
Fare rN roche iF is with nights d days, 
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Ocrwrought with costly tears 4 heart-husd stain, 


And Loove the windows dim hath painted oer 
q@ ith dreams of dear del ight, that wax A want 


XL. 


The morn To éve , as through the glowing gfass 





“Chose visionary joys, hopss r.. fears 4 
That mask Lifes fact. -a dream itelf alas! 


























A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


By Hvuen Conway, Author of “Called Back.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HARRY LEARNS A NEW WORD. 


AM informed, by those 
who ought to know, that 
a credit balance at one’s 
bankers possesses great 
virtues as an elevator of 
both morals and charac- 
ter. That, apart from 
any sordid consideration 
‘or miserly joy, it enables 
a man to face with greater 
courage the smaller ills and annoyances of life, 
renders him less liable to many temptations, 
teaches him to regard his fellow-creatures 
with more affectionate eyes, and generally to 
acquiesce in the wisdom of the arrangement 
which made the world as it is. If this be 
so, the universal desire to grow rich may 
have for its mainspring the noblest motives. 

As in nine cases out of ten, a woman 
holds money in far greater reverence and 
awe than a man does, the possession of such 
a balance should be to her doubly gratifying 
and elevating. With money woman is a 
power. It was the weak concession, begun 
years ago for man’s selfish ends, completed 
to-day for the sake of justice, that a woman 
has any right to hold property at all, which 
has led up to the demand for womanhood 
suffrage. 

Beatrice had a very large credit balance 
in the hands of the family bankers, Messrs. 
Furlong, Stephens, Furlong, Seymour, and 
Furlong. an establishment which for the 
sake of brevity, and on account of its 
antiquity, was commonly known as the 
Blacktown Old Bank. It was a very large 
balance, so large that it annoyed Horace 
and Herbert to think of its lying at the 
bankers. With their praiseworthy regularity 
the trustees had every half-year paid their 
niece’s income to her account at Messrs. 
Furlong’s, and as Beatrice did not spend one- 





fifth of it, the money bred with its proverbial 
fecundity. 

Until their niece came to stay with them 
the Talberts had, without even consulting 
her, invested all surplus income in good 
dividend—paying preference or debenture 
stocks, chosen because they only paid four 
per cent—no well-advised borrower should 
think of offering more than four per cent. 
Doing so creates mistrust. During the last 
year Beatrice had asked them to let the 
money lie at the bank. So at the bank it 
was, as Horace said, not bearing a fraction 
of interest. It vexed him to see such waste. 

Only at Christmas he had remonstrated with 
her. “ You are simply making our friends” 
—several members of the elongated firm 
lived in the neighbourhood—*a handsome 
yearly present. Paying one of their clerk’s 
salaries, in fact.” 

“ Perhaps that was why Mr. Stephens was 
so attentive to me at dinner last week,” said 
Beatrice placidly. 

“Oh, nonsense! It’s a mere nothing to 
them. But why should they have your 
money for nothing and lend it out at seven 
or eight per cent ¢” 

Beatrice could give no reason, She simply 
said she wished it to remain as it was for a 
while. Horace and Herbert began to wonder 
if she had afoot any scheme for endowing a 
hospital, or restoring the parish church. 

However, the money lay idle and at call, 
and if Horace’s explanation of the method 
by which bankers make fortunes was correct 
the page in the red basil-covered ledger, 
headed “ Beatrice Clauson,” must have been 
a gratifying sight for the Messrs. Furlong 
and the rest of the firm. 

Now among other cashiers at the Black- 
town Old Bank there was—perhaps there is 
now—one who shone forth pre-eminently, on 
account of his general smartness and spruce- 
ness. A young man who, more fortunate 
than many, had been thrown into the very 
position of life for which he was , suited, 
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perhaps made. Who counted gold, ever so 
many coins at a time, with the dazzling 
rapidity of a fly-wheel, and the assuring infal- 
libility of a chronometer. Who detected a 
false note or a forged cheque as if by inspi- 
ration. Who “ pointed” at the very touch 
of a bad half-sovereign even as a dog points 
at game. A cashier worth his weight in 
bullion, and well worthy of promotion which 
let us hope is by now his. 

One morning—the very morning which 
Mr. Hervey had appointed for his second 
interview with Beatrice—a few minutes 
after the respectable liveried porter had 
drawn the bolts of the outer doors, and so 
proclaimed that the bank was ready for all 
comers, a cheque for one thousand pounds, 
payable to “self” or “bearer” and signed 
“ Beatrice Clauson” was handed across the 
broad mahogany counter to the spruce cashier. 
To him, not being in county society, Beatrice 
Clauson was but a name, and awoke no 
emotions. She might be young or old, 
beautiful or ugly, so long as her balance 
covered the amount of the cheque. But all 
the same, being a young man who could 
think, it struck him that it was very unusual 
for a lady to send a thousand-pound cheque 
to be simply cashed across the counter. So 
before uttering the usual compound word 
query “ How’l-you-hav’-it?”’ our cashier gave 
the presenter of the cheque a comprehensive 
but inoffensive glance. All he learnt was 
that she was a tall woman of an uncertain 
age, and was dressed in black. There was 
nothing to tell him whether she was “ self”’ 
or merely “ bearer.” 

He leaned across the counter and asked 
her in the politest manner if she was Miss 
Clauson. 

“No, sir,’ replied the woman. As she 
said no more, matters came to a deadlock. 
The cashier thought that the working of the 
machinery of banking needed readjustment 
on some minor points such as this. He 
hesitated. Twice the curious compound- 
query trembled on his lips, twice he drew it 
back. His inspiration that something was 
wrong with the cheque was not a very strong 
one, but, on the other hand, his reputation 
for shrewdness was so well-established that, 
for the sake of the fame and applause which 
might be gained, he could afford to risk a 
rag of it. Moreover seeing “bearer” glance 
nervously at the clock decided him. 

Asking her to wait one minute he left his 
post and telling the clerk next him to keep 
his eye on the woman, dived through the 
glazed door at the back of the Bank through 
which such of the partners as chose could 
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see that their money-making machine was 
going properly. He showed the cheque and 
told his tale. 

An alarm like this is contagious. Make 
an indentation with your teeth on a sovereign 
—pass it, and if you could see that sovereign 
in two days’ time you would see it bitten 
almost out of recognition. A coin must be 
above suspicion. Once libelled it is lost and 
doomed to the melting-pot. 

The signature on the cheque was compared 
with Miss Clauson’s standard signature, and 
of course now that alarm was raised did not 
seem quite right. The cashier's breast swelled. 
The partners were smiling approvingly. 

The young man returned to his post. “It 
is a rule of the Bank,” he said, “ when cash- 
ing a large cheque like this for a stranger, 
to ask for a reference.” As he spoke he 
fixed his eagle eye upon the woman. 

She looked very nervous, glanced towards 
the door, and for a second or two did not 
answer. For that second or two the cashier 
was a proud young man. He saw the signs 
of guilt. He had saved the Bank a thousand 
pounds. He was going to punish the guilty. 
His own value in the eyes of the firm would 
spring to a higher premium. Happy cashier ! 

But the supposed culprit spoke. “1 did not 
understand that,” she said. “* Perhaps you had 
better step out and speak to Miss Clauson.” 

This was a terrible shock ; but there was 
yet hope. The Miss Clauson outside might 
be a confederate. As Beatrice had never 
been inside the Bank, the cashier could not 
be expected to identify her. He reported 
progress to his chiefs and was vexed to see 
the approving smile fade from their faces. 

Thereupon Mr. Stephens, a grey-haired old 
gentleman of fine banking presence ; cour- 
teous ; typical of the old school; Tory to 
the backbone, as all bankers ought to be, put 
on his hat and sauntered out of the Bank 
door. Sure enough in a four-wheeled cab sat 
Beatrice and her golden-haired boy. Mr. 
Stephens with the deceit sanctioned by 
commerce, if not by Christianity, seemed 
surprised and overjoyed to see Miss Clauson. 

He complimented her on her good looks— 
old gentlemen of his type make a point of 
complimenting every young lady. He asked 
after his excellent friends and neighbours. 
He remarked that the days would soon begin 
to lengthen. He patted the little boy on his 
head, wished Miss Clauson good-day, and 
sauntered back into the bank. ‘He did not 
speak to the cashier, but no doubt a sign or 
a token passed between them, for without 
more ado the young man asked Mrs, Miller 
“ How’l-you-hav’-it ?” 
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For once in the annals of banking, that 
simple phrase conveyed deep emotion. Much 
seemed to have slipped away from the speaker 
when he saw his chief’s masonic sign. 

Mrs. Miller would have five hundred in 
gold, and five Bank of England notes for 
one hundred pounds each. The money was 
counted out, but the operation lacked the 
cashier’s usual spring and vivacity. Mrs. 
Miller buttoned the notes inside her dress. 
The bag of gold she placed in her pocket 
where with every movement it bumped heavily 
but reassuringly against her leg, and in dumb 
but painful show proclaimed that it was safe. 
Then she rejoined her mistress, and the cab 
carried them to Blacktown railway-station. 

They booked to Paddington. As they 
wanted no companions they entered a ladies’ 
carriage. Every traveller knows that solitude 
is most often found in those compartments 
reserved exclusively for the fair sex. This 
is a delicate compliment to man, but not, 
perhaps, fully appreciated by such men who, 
after eying vacant seats enviously, have to 
enter a carriage more than three ‘parts full 
of people. 

The train started. For a while Beatrice 
sat as one in a reverie. Mrs. Miller who held 
the boy watched her face. Beatrice sighed, 
looked up and met her companion’s gaze. 

“He will follow us,’ she said. 
trembled as she spoke. 

“Yes, if he can find us. Poor dear! if 
he can do so he’ll hunt you to death. We'll 
go where he can’t find us. There we'll wait 
until he can trouble you no more, my sweet.” 

* Ah, when will that be?” sighed Beatrice. 

“When he is struck down. When my 
prayers are answered. When you look on 
his dead face, and know that you are free!” 

“Hush! hush! How can you dare to 
pray fora man’s death? Even I, whom he 
has so wronged, could not force my lips to 
form that prayer.” 

“Oh, my dear! my dear! that is differ- 
ent. You would be praying for yourself. 
God would not listen; but I pray only for 
you, and He will.” 

“Sarah, be silent,” said Beatrice. She 
had always set her face sternly against her 
maid’s religious flights. But Mrs. Miller’s 
excitement had by now reached a pitch which 
resisted even Beatrice’s commands. 

“See!” she said in thrilling tones, which 
made even the child open his eyes in wonder- 
ment, “last night a sign came to me, a 
dream. I looked down from somewhere, and 
saw myself as I must be, as it was fixed I 
should be before the world began, where the 
worm dieth not = 


She 
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“* My poor Sarah, be calm.” 

“ Where the fire is not quenched. I saw 
myself, and’ I saw him. He was close at 
hand. Oh, God means to strike, and soon, 
very soon.” 

Her voice had such intensity, her eyes 
such a wild look in them, that little Harry, 
who had watched her in that spell-bound 
manner common to reflective children, came 
to the conclusion that something was wrong, 
and set up a lusty roar. 

“See,” said Beatrice, reproachfully, “ you 
have frightened the boy.” 

The woman grew calm at once. The blaze 
of fanaticism faded from her face, and she 
was once more the attentive nurse and 
faithful servant. The train hurried them 
onwards on their flight. 

Flight! Yes, it was flight! Hervey’s 
threat had struck home. It had carried 
conviction. Beatrice never doubted his as- 
sertion that although it might be impossible 
for him to force her to come to his side, he 
could legally take the boy from her. She 
determined to fly, leave no trace, hide for a 
while, and let the man in her absence do his 
worst. If he told her friends the tale of the 
marriage it would at least save her from the 
pain of so doing. She had not yet settled 
whither to go, but she meant to-night to be 
out of England. 

The little boy, as was usual when he ap- 
peared in public, had attracted much atten- 
tion whilst they waited on the Blacktown 
platform. So great is the interest excited 
by such a perfect specimen of childhood that 
every woman and not a few men turned and 
looked after him. At the first stoppage a 
lady who saw him through the window 
actually fetched her husband out of the 
refreshment room to look at his golden hair. 
She was but a young wife, or she might 
have known better. Pleasing as such admi- 
ration must have been to Beatrice, it seemed 
to trouble Mrs. Miller. As the train re- 
sumed its course she turned to Beatrice. “It 
must be done, my dear. It must be done.” 

Beatrice, who now had the boy, hugged 
him tightly. “I won’t—I can’t do it,” she 
said. 

“ We shall be traced all over the world by 
it, my dear,” said Mrs. Miller, sadly. 

“Oh, Sarah! It is too cruel—too cruel ! 
See, let us twist it up and hide it.” 

Therewith she twisted up Harry’s sunny 
locks, turned them over on the top of his 
head, and fastened them with a_hair-pin. 
His cap was replaced, and very comical the 
boy looked with his hair growing upwards. 

And very pretty he looked when a minute 
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afterwards, thinking this was a new sort of 
game he shook off his cap, shook out the 
knot, and, presto! down fell the glowing 
cloud again. 

It was tucked up again. It was shaken 
out again—and again and again. It was 
fine sport for the baby, but Beatrice began 
to glance timidly at her maid, who shook 
her head ominously. ‘ We shall be followed 
everywhere,” she said. Beatrice sighed. 

“ He'll bea big boy in no time, my pretty,” 
said Sarah, “then it must come off. Don’t 
run the risk now. There’s not such hair in 
the three kingdoms.” 

Strange that, a woman who believed so 
implicitly in destiny, Mrs. Miller should be 
in her calm moments so calculating and fore- 
seeing. 

Beatrice kissed the soft cloud, and said 
that was why it was such a sin. Sarah, 
without a word, drew out a newspaper and 
a large pair of bright scissors. Beatrice 
turned away to hide her tears. 

Sarah cut a hole in the centre of the news- 
paper—a hole just big enough for the boy to 
put his head through. He did so, and thought 
it great fun. His blue eyes danced with 
delight. “ Hold the corners, miss,” said 
Sarah. Beatrice with averted eyes took up 
two of them in her trembling hands. The 
eruel work began. 

Ruthless as the shears of Atropos, Sarah 
plied her bright blades, and the boy’s glit- 
lering locks fell in soft masses on the out- 
spread Standard. Never before had the 
columns of that influential journal gleamed 
so brightly. Clip, clip, clip, went the 
scissors, every clip seeming to cut Beatrice’s 
heart. In five minutes the work was roughly 
done, and the glory of Harry’s hair gone for 
ever. 

Beatrice positively sobbed. She gathered 
up every thread of gold, kissed and wept 
over the wreck, then put it away to be 
treasured up. She clasped her disfigured 
darling to her breast. 

“Oh, my poor little boy !” she cried. “ My 
little shorn lamb! Oh, it was cruel, too 
cruel! A cruel, wicked mother I am to you, 
my pet.” She hugged the boy, and bewailed 
the loss of his curls—a loss which the late 
proprietor appeared to view with intense 
satisfaction. He was experiencing a new 
sensation, and at every age a new sensation 
is a matter of great interest. 

Presently something seemed to stir Bea- 
trice into great animation. ‘“ Mother!” she 
said, “Mother! Listen, my pet, say after 
me, mother. ” 

He smiled his little smile, pursed up his 
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lips, and made, for the first attempt, a very 
fair imitation of the word. The tears 
streamed down Beatrice’s cheeks. She kissed 
the boy passionately. “Say it again—say 
it always,” she cried, “mother, mother, 
mother.” 

The little autocrat, being in high good 
temper, consented to humour her, and all 
the way to London Beatrice taught her boy 
the new word, even made him dimly compre- 
hend that it was in future to be the title of 
the person whom his lisping tongue had 
until now only given the name of Bee-Bee, 
or some such infantile rendering of the style 
by which he heard her addressed. 

The comfort which his readiness to catch 
up the new word brought to Beatrice’s heart 
almost compensated for the regret she felt at 
the ruthless deed which had been done by 
the scissors. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
PAINFUL DUTIES. 


Arter the two great crimes of “ removing 
the landmarks of the constitution to pander 
to the masses,” and not wiping one’s shoes— 
the one an imperial, the other a domestic sin, 
yet equally grave—unpunctuality at table 
was the most heinous offence in the eyes 
of Horace and Herbert. Without being 
exactly gourmands they liked their food 
cooked to a turn. Most bachelors who have 
turned forty exhibit the same liking. The 
Talberts took a great deal of trouble about 
their cuisine, and expected to be rewarded 
by finding everything, from the salt to the 
salmon, as it should be. Such a matter as a 
hard-hearted potato was all but unknown at 
their table and would have formed the subject 
for a court of inquiry, and, if needed, a 
revision of kitchen utensils, 

At their refined dinner -parties it was 
understood that after a certain time of grace 
no one was to be waited for. It was their 
theory that keeping several guests waiting 
for one laggard was a breach of politeness. 
There were unkind people who said that the 
Lrothers would break this rule for a lord. 
They wronged our friends. They would have 
waited for no one under the rank of a duke or 
at least a marquis. 

So that when Whittaker having struck the 
resonant gong and so proclaimed that lunch 
was ready, ten minutes passed by without 
Beatrice’s responding to its hospitable sum- 
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mons, it is no wonder that Horace and 
Herbert began to look grave. The soup was 
on the table; Whittaker was waiting his 
master’s commands. He, who from long 
association, felt the situation as much as they 
did looked absolutely sympathetic. Although 
he had no reason to suppose her stone deaf 
he ventured to suggest that Miss Clauson 
had not heard the gong. 

The beauty of the Talberts character was 
that politeness invariably triumphed over 
principle. Punctuality was here the prin- 
ciple ; it was outraged yet forced for a while 
to submit. Horace forbade a repeated sum- 
mons, and they actually waited another five 
minutes before they sent Whittaker to inquire 
for Miss Clauson. Whittaker reported that 
Miss Clauson, the nurse, and the little boy 
had gone out immediately after breakfast 
and had not yet returned. 

“Then the nursery dinner will be spoiled 
too,” said Horace sadly, as he seated himself 
and ladled out the soup. Horace with his 
kind heart felt for any one who was doomed 
to suffer from a spoiled dinner. 

After a solemn lunch the brothers waited 
for a while in the dining-room. They expected 
every moment that Beatrice would appear. 
They did not of course mean to scold her, 
but were prepared to say a few words of 
mild remonstrance ; to show her, in fact, how 
the bad example of unpunctuality must de- 
moralise an establishment. 

But as Beatrice did not appear the well- 
meant little lecture they were tacitly preparing 
turned into open expressions of wonder as to 
why her morning ramble should be so pro- 
tracted. Perhaps she had gone somewhere 
to lunch. Perhaps something had happened. 
Just as they had reached this last stage of 
supposition, Whittaker brought in a telegram. 
It was from Beatrice and sent from Oxford 
Circus. We are in London—it ran—do not 
be uneasy ; will write to-night. 

They were greatly surprised, and marvelled 
on what errand could she have gone to 
London? No doubt it was all right. She 
had most likely gone to her father’s. Perhaps 
Sir Maingay was ill. Beatrice might have 
intercepted a telegram and impulsively 
started off at once. But why take the child 
and the nurse? Why There, they were 
unable to make head or tail of the matter so 
could only wait for the morning’s post. 

“ Beatrice might have been more explicit,” 
said Horace, looking at the telegram once more. 

“Yes,” said Herbert, “ she had nine words 
to spare.” 

“Telegrams are one of the pests of modern 
life,” continued Horace. “ People dash off 





these ill-worded, unpunctuated phrases instead 
of a proper letter. No one can write a 
decent letter now.” 

Horace who had the gift of writing pecu- 
liarly well-constructed and elegant, if rather 
too lengthy epistles, felt keenly on the 
tendency of the age to conduct its corre- 
spondence by means of short, snappin 
sentences after the manner of Mr. Mordle’s 
style of talking. 

“T hope she will be back soon,” said 
Herbert. ‘ Frank comes to us the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“ He is in good health now, isn’t he?” 

“ Splendid, I believe.” 

“Then I think we can give him the ’58 
this time—the ’47 is growing low.” 

This was not meanness. It was but the 
caution a wise man exercises over his cellar. 
Besides, who could complain of the delicate 
graduation ? 1858 is a fine wine, many prefer 
it to 1847. 

Beatrice’s promised letter came in the 
morning. Horace read it first. His face 
was a perfect blank. He read it again before 
he handed it to the anxious Herbert, who, 
although he saw from his brother’s face that 
something strange had happened, was for 
once unable to make the slightest guess at 
the truth. Here is Beatrice’s letter :— 

‘My very dear uncles,—I should be un- 
grateful for the kindness you have shown 
me if I left you in any anxiety a moment 
longer than 1 could help. I sent you a 
telegram yesterday afternoon to show you 
that no evil had befallen me. 

“T scarcely know what to say to you. I 
can at present offer no excuse for what I am 
about to do. I can give no explanation. 
When I came to Hazlewood House I hoped 
to be able to make it my home for so long as 
you would keep me. Now, I find, I am 
forced to leave you and make a home of my 
own. Moreover, I am forced for a while at 
least to keep silence as to where that home 
may be. At this moment I have not even 
determined. It will, however, be out of 
England. I cannot even tell you why this 
must be so. Will you ever forgive me! 

“Please do not fear on my account. I am 
growing old and can well take care of myself ; 
besides Mrs. Miller will be with me, also 
Harry, so that I shall not be dull. 

“Tf I cannot promise to tell you where I 
am, I will at least let you hear from me now 
and then. Please, oh, please, do not try and 
trace me, but do endeavour to think kindly 
of your loving but unhappy niece, BEaTRIcE.” 

“What does it mean, Herbert?” said 
Horace in sepulchral tones. 
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« What can it mean?” echoed Herbert. 

They sat staring at one another and feeling 
that such an unlooked-for catastrophe had 
never before happened since the world began 
to be peopled by ladies and gentlemen. Their 
niece, the feminine counterpart of themselves ; 
the embodiment, to their minds, of all that a 
well-bred, well-born woman should be, to be 
guilty of such an escapade. It was awful, 
perfectly awful ! ; 

They read the letter again and again, 
discussed the meaning of sentences, even of 
words; but this analysing process helped 
them nothing. So they turned to reconsider 
in a new light Beatrice herself as they knew 
her or fancied they knew her. 

Although neither of the Talberts had ever 
felt the tender passion it was thought by 
many that if either were attacked, Herbert 
would be the victim. A widow anxious to 
re-enter the holy estate of matrimony would 
have directed her attention to the younger 
man as being of a more malleable material 
than the elder. There was, indeed, a vague 
tradition floating about that Herbert had 
once upon a time looked rather tenderly upon 
some young lady, and that had not Horace 
with praiseworthy selfishness promptly inter- 
fered and nipped the affair in the bud, he, 
Horace, might now be living in solitude with 
all the cares of Hazlewood House on his 
shoulders. So it was Herbert who first 
approached the puzzle from the romantic side. 

“You don’t think,” he said, “ that Beatrice 
could have any—any unfortunate attach- 
ment of which we should have disapproved?” 

“ How could such a thing be possible?” 

“ We thought such a thing as her leaving 
us like this an impossibility.” 


This argument impressed Horace. He 
thought the matter carefully over. ‘ No,” 


he said, with the air of a judge giving a 
decision, “it is impossible. She has given 
no signs of such a thing. She has seemed 
quite happy and contented. Her appetite 
has, I think, been very good.” 

“Yes, very good,” said Herbert. 

“Besides, who could there be? She is 
also her own mistress, and if she wished to 
marry we have no voice in the matter. She 
is quite capable of having her own way. 
Witness her leaving all that money idle.” 

Horace had never got over that present of 
seven per cent. to the bankers. 

Herbert, in obedience to his brother’s 
views, dismissed the unfortunate attachment 
theory and began to look for another. “I 
wonder,” he said sadly, and after a long 
pause, “I wonder if we have misunderstood 
Beatrice’s character ¢” 
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“T am almost afraid it is so,” said Horace. 

“She seemed so quiet and contented,” 
sighed Herbert. “True that affair about 
those people and the boy upset her.” 

“ Now,” said Horace, “I believe you are 
getting nearer the mark. Can it be possible 
that any fear that the child would be taken 
from her induced her to make this foolish 
flight—I can call it nothing else ?” 

Herbert objected in his turn. Beatrice 
had been so certain that the claim would 
come to nothing, and events had proved her 
sagacity. So they talked and talked, sug- 
gested and reasoned, but never got near the 
truth. They could not even frame a theory. 
Nothing in this world is more annoying than 
to be without a theory. 

At last Horace rose. “Something must 
be done,” he said decisively. . 

“ Yes,” assented Herbert inquiringly. 

“We are, it appears to me, placed in a 
most unfortunate position. This mysterious 
flight involves the most grievous conse- 
quences. We must do something which I 
feel sure will be repugnant to both of us.” 

“You will not employ any one to trace 
her?” 

“Certainly not. She is her own mistress, 
and can go where she chooses. I am think- 
ing more about ourselves. Life will become 
intolerable if the matter gets bruited 
abroad.” 

** How can we help it? All the household 
knows that Beatrice has gone, and gone with- 
out any luggage.” 

“ That,” said Horace, with mild triumph, 
“T have thought out.” He rang the bell, 
and asked for the parlour-maid. 

“ Jane,” he said, “‘ Miss Clauson has been 
called to London. Will you be good enough 
to get such things packed in her trunks as 
she is likely to want for a lengthy visit ; also 
pack the nurse’s box and the child’s things.” 

Jane curtseyed, and withdrew. Presently 
she returned and asked how many dresses 
she had better pack ? 

“Two morning and four evening dresses,” 
said Horace, promptly. Herbert admired 
his brother’s great mind, which rose so equal 
to the occasion. 

Then Jane wanted to know which dresses. 
The two new ones, of course. Then what? 
The black silk, the black lace, the high body 
with jet trimmings, the brocade upper skirt, 
or what? For the moment even Horace was 
at fault. He soon recovered. 

“We will come and assist you,” he said. 

So they went to Beatrice’s room, and with 
eye-glasses fixed stood one on each side of the 
trunk and superintended the packing. Much 
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as they delighted in odd jobs of this kind, to- 
day they felt no pleasure. They scarcely 
dared to glance at each other. They felt 
ashamed, as all honourable men do, who by 
irresistible stress of circumstances are com- 
pelled to acta lie. The packing was completed. 
Jane was sent to see to Mrs. Miller’s and the 
boy’s things. The selection of these our 
friends did not superintend. The boxes were 
brought down, placed in the wagonette, and 
Horace and Herbert drove away with them. 
Nothing could have been more skilfully 
managed. Even Whittaker was completely 
deceived. 

They took the boxes, and warehoused them 
in Blacktown. ‘“ You see,” said Horace, as 
he turned the horses’ heads homewards, 
“ Beatrice has gone to London. She means 
to make a lengthy stay. She must want her 
things. Any woman would.” 

“ Every word you spoke was the exact 
truth,” said Herbert, consolingly. 

But they were horribly upset ; so upset 
that they forgot all about Frank’s impending 
visit, or forgot about it until the next 
morning, when they found it was too late 
to telegraph. 

Frank, with “ hope eternal” growing like 
an eucalyptus, came down as he had fore- 
warned his friends, by the morning train. 
He was rather surprised at not seeing his 
two tall cousins on the platform, or any 
signs of the wagonette outside the station. 
He secured a hansom, and drove straight to 
Hazlewood House. 

Whittaker opened the door. “ All well, 
Whittaker?” asked Carruthers cheerily. He 
did not hear the servant’s reply, for at that 
moment Horace and Herbert appeared and 
shook hands heartily. They took him into 
the dining-room, and once more the three 
men shook hands. 

“ Well, how are you both?” asked Frank. 
They told him they were quite well, but, all 
the same, Frank knew by their solemn faces 
that something had gone wrong. He won- 
dered what the cook had been up to. 

“And Miss Clauson? Beatrice?’’ he con- 
tinued with an assumption of carelessness, 
but longing for the door to open and admit 
her. The Talberts exchanged sad glances. 

*“‘ Beatrice,” said Horace, “ is—not here.” 

His voice was so solemn that Frank’s 
blood ran cold. Horace was not addicted to 
the use of canting colloquisms, but the words 
were spoken in such a way that Frank 


believed “ not here” must inevitably be 
followed by “but gone above.” He was 
= 


immensely relieved when the speaker stopped 
short. 
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“Not here,” he said. “Gone out, you 
mean. My greetings must wait.” 

The brothers’ eyes sought counsel of one 
another. “ Beatrice went to London yester- 
day,” said Horace. Frank seemed much 
astonished. 

“To London! She left London only a few 
days ago. Is she gone back to her father’s?” 
He was already framing excuses for leaving 
Hazlewood House and returning to town. 
An ominous silence followed his question. 
“ What isthe matter? Is anything wrong?” 
he asked in great agitation. 

“My dear Frank,” said Horace, “some- 
thing strange has happened, but it is so 
strictly a family affair that we are consider- 
ing whether we ought to mention it to you. 
Not but what your advice might be of service 
to us.” 

Frank grew seriously alarmed. “But I 
am one of the family,” he said hastily. The 
Talberts shook their heads doubtfully. They 
were not sure about it. The family consisted 
of two, or, counting in Beatrice, three at the 
outside. 

“T have another right to know, a stronger 
right still,” said Carruthers, who was on 
thorns of suspense. “There is no reason 
why I should make a secret of it. I have 
loved Beatrice since the day we met. My one 
hope is to make her my wife. I claim the 
right to know anything that concerns her.” 

The astonishment depicted on the brothers’ 
faces spoke volumes in favour of their trustful 
natures or Frank’s circumspect lovemaking. 
“Good heavens, Frank!” ejaculated Horace. 

“Yes; IL asked her to marry me before I 
left here last autumn. She refused ; I was 
now going to repeat my offer.” 

“She refused you!” asked Horace. 

“Yes,” said Frank, sadly. “ But what is 
the matter? For Heaven’s sake tell me.” 

“* Herbert,” said Horace, “1 believe this 
gives us the clue to the mystery.” Herbert 
nodded. 

“What clue? What mystery? My good 
fellows, don’t you see you are driving me 
mad?” said Carruthers. 

* Beatrice left us yesterday. This morning 
we received this letter.’ The letter was 
handed to Frank, and whilst he read it the 
brothers drew aside and talked in whispers. 
Frank’s astonishment need not be described. 
Like his cousins, lie could only ejaculate, 
“What does it mean?” 

Horace and Herbert came forward. Her- 
bert spoke. As the romantic side of the 
question had again turned up, it was felt 
right for him to be spokesman. “ Frank,” 
he said, “we do not wish to misjudge you, 
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but the fact of Beatrice’s having refused you, 
and of your coming down to renew the offer, 
makes us think that she must have fled to 
avoid you. We know little about such matters 
ourselves, but we have heard of young girls 
flying to get out of the way of distasteful— 
ahem, what shall I say ?—” 

“ Persecution,” put in Horace. 

“No, the word is too strong—distasteful 
advances, Frank. This is, of course, a matter 
entirely between yourself -and your con- 
science.” 

As the oration proceeded Frank stared 
from one to the other. Then he burst into 
a short peal of laughter. In spite of his 
anxiety about Beatrice, the situation over- 
powered him. 

“There is nothing to laugh at, Frank,” 
said Horace. 

** There is madness, sheer madness in the 
air, my good men,” said Carruthers. “Do I 
look like a man who would subject a woman 
to distasteful persecution? Hang it! I am 
prouder than you are. I had Beatrice’s 
permission to come. Perhaps you may know 
that it was arranged that we should travel 
down together?” 

They remembered that Beatrice had told 
them this and at once saw the folly of their 
new theory. They apologised humbly to 
Frank. No men in this world could apologise 
more gracefully than our friends. Then they 
talked the whole matter over again, without 
any result. Frank did not say much. He 
wanted solitude and quiet thought. By and 
by the wagonette came round to the door. 

“ You must excuse our not having sent to 
meet you,” said Horace. “The truth is the 
roads are dirty and we could not have had 
the wagonette cleaned in time to take us 
out.” 

“Where are you going ; for a drive?” 

“We are going to make a round of calls.” 

Frank marvelled, and thought that under 
the cireumstances this social amenity might 
have been postponed. 

“ It is a painful, a most painful duty,” said 
Horace, “ but we feel it must be done. We 
must go round and indirectly give our friends 
to understand that Beatrice has left us under 
every-day circumstances, to pay a long pro- 
mised visit in London. We can see no other 
way of arresting inquiry and scandal.” 

It was after hearing this that Frank un- 
derstood how truly great was Horace’s nature. 
The brothers drove off. So far as time would 
allow they called upon every one they could 
think of. They called upon Lady Bowker 
who had known them from boys ; they called 
upon Mrs. Catesby, the stately, yet affable, 


well-dowered and better connected widow 
who loved artistic society ; they called upon 
the rector’s wife ; upon the Purtons, upon 
the Fletchers, upon many aristocratic and a 
few simply opulent persons. Being such 
universal favourites with the ladies they had 
no scruple in continuing their calls even to 
the very latest moment allowed by society. 
Then they drove home feeling they had done 
all they could to throw a- curtain over 
Beatrice’s extraordinary indiscretion. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AN OUTRAGE ON WHITTAKER. 


CARRUTHERS, when Horace and Herbert 
went forth at the call of duty, had asked 
that Beatrice’s letter might be left with him. 
As he had fully proved his right to be: 
admitted to the family council his request 
was readily granted. With the letter in his 
hand he went into the library and pondered 
what had happened. The question he had 
to solve was what motive could have been 
strong enough to force Beatrice to take such 
a step? 

He had heard from Horace all about the 
claim made upon the child, and this had ex- 
plained a matter which had for some days been 
troubling him greatly, namely, Beatrice’s 
abrupt departure from London. But here 
he could see no strong motive. The claim 
was abandoned, or at least lay quiescent. 
Besides, Beatrice, as he judged her, was far 
more likely to fight than to fly. He dismissed 
anything to do with the boy, or at least put 
it aside to be inquired into collaterally. 

Herbert, too, had hinted his idea about 
an attachment. Frank having ascertained 
that no shadow of suspicion of such a thing 
hung over Beatrice, sternly put it out of 
sight. Besides there were one or two recol- 
lections which he carried always with him 
and which rendered such a vulgar, unworthy 
explanation something not far short of 
sacrilege. 

He reckoned Beatrice a woman of superior 
abilities, logical and perfectly able to foresee 
consequences. He felt that she would not 
have acted as she had acted without carefully 
considering what it entailed. No romantic 
girlish impulse had hurried her away ; no 
eccentricity of character had led her to shape 
such a course. The reason, whatever it 
might be, was to her mind amply sufficient. 
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She was unhappy. Her own words said 
so. Did some danger overhang her? Did 
some evil threaten her? What danger? 
What evil? Why could not he, Frank 
Carruthers, be at her side to shield and aid? 
Heaven knows he would do it and seek no 
reward. 

He groaned. He was very miserable and 
cast down. It was in this very room he had 
bemoaned his first sorrow. He had recovered 
from that and had encouraged himself to hope 
that the woman he loved would, after all, be 
his. And now to come and find her gone— 
gone without a word—gone no one knew 
whither—no one knew why! To feel that 
she was flying from some menacing evil and 
yet not know what. He was very unhappy. 

He had come down with such news for her 
—news which even as a friend she would 
have been glad to hear. He had breathed 
no word of it to her in London ; had resolved 
to say nothing about it until all was settled. 
At last he saw his way to giving up the 
drudgery of teaching what he bitterly called 
fools. He had for years been a thrifty man 
and the money he had saved was not a small 
sum. For years he had dreamed of literature 
as a profession, and now he saw his way to a 
realisation of that dream. His political 
articles had attracted attention. He had 
been offered an important journalistic post. 
A manuscript from which he expected great 
things was in the printer’s hands. He saw a 
certain amount of renown if not fortune 
waiting for him. All this he had come down 
to tell Beatrice before he went back to 
Oxford, wound up his affairs, and bade the 
classic town farewell. 

It seemed as if, whenever he counted on 
draining the cup of joy, it was struck from 
his lips ! 

He must find Beatrice. Sacred as her 
wish not to be traced might be to Horace 
and Herbert, Frank felt that it did not 
affect him. He would not of course stoop 
to calling in detective aid, but the utmost 
he could do to solve the mystery should be 
done. To Frank, Beatrice’s flight appeared 
in a far more serious light than it did to her 
uncles. 

He must go and look at her portrait. 
There was a fine one in the drawing-room. 
He went there, stood before it for a long time, 
and to the representation of herself vowed 
that she was the fairest woman on earth, well 
worthy for a man to live or die for. Then 
he began to retrace his steps to the library. 
As he crossed the hall he saw a strange 
sight. 

Whittaker, the irreproachable, the digni- 


fied, with indignation written in every line of 
his black-coated limbs, was standing at the 
front door against which he leaned his full 
weight, whilst with his right hand he was 
struggling with some object which prevented 
him from absolutely shutting the door. Closer 
examination showed Frank that this was the 
end, about six inches, of a stout walking- 
stick: a contemptible object. yet as it was 
held powerful enough to foil the old servant's 
efforts. Whittaker was puffing and blowing, 
not so much from his exertions as from 
anger. His face was as red as a turkey 
cock’s. Nothing impressed Frank more 
strongly with the feeling that unusual things 
were happening at Hazlewood House than 
the sight of this respectable old retainer in 
such abnormal difficulties. 

“What’s the matter?” he said going to 
the door. 

“Tt’s a man, Mr. Carruthers,” puffed out 
Whittaker. 

“What does he want?” 

“‘He asked for Miss Clauson, sir; I told 
him she was away from home.” 

“Well, what then?” Frank grew in- 
terested. The parties outside and inside 
remained in the deadlock. 

“He asked for her address, sir; I told 
him I did not know.” 

“ Well, what then?” 

“ He called me a damned liar, Mr. Carru- 
thers,” said Whittaker, with supreme emo- 
tion, and in a voice so low that it showed 
how ashamed he was of the occurrence—“a 
damned liar, sir.” The repetition sounded 
almost tearful. 

‘Open the door and let me have a look at 
him,” said Frank. 

“T wouldn’t, Mr. Carruthers, if I were 
you, sir. I believe he meditates making an 
attack of personal violence.” 

“Never mind, open the door. He won't 
personal violence me; and you can stand 
behind me.” 

This, as he was a head and shoulders 
taller than Frank, Whittaker felt to be 
sarcasm. However, being accustomed to 
obey, he opened the door, and Frank found 
himself face to face with a man about his 
ownage. A strong-looking, muscular fellow, 
dressed in the very height of fashion—too 
far up, in fact, to look a gentleman. 

Maurice Hervey, of course. Having given 
Beatrice more than twenty-four hours’ grace, 
he put in execution his threat of looking her 
up. Not that he expected to see her ; not 
that he was prepared with a plan of action 
in case she proved recalcitrant ; but he knew 
the call would alarm her. It was only when 
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he heard from Whittaker that she was out of 
town that the idea of her attempting to evade 
him by flight occurred to him. It completely 
threw him off his balance, made him dis- 
respectful to the old servant, and even when 
that functionary replied as a gentleman’s 
servant should in such straits reply, by 
simply closing the door, induced him to put 
his stick between the door and the post. 

Hervey looked at Frank; Frank, little 
guessing what this man’s existence meant to 
him and Beatrice, looked at Hervey. “ Well?” 
he said, coldly. 

“I wish to repeat a few inquiries which I 
made of the servant when he so uncivilly 
shut the door in my face,” said Hervey. 

“TI beg to repeat the servant’s answers 
which you so uncivilly received,” said Frank. 

* You do not know her address ?” 

“If you are speaking of Miss Clauson, I 
do not.” 

Hervey hesitated. 
Talbert?” he said. 

“T am not,” said Frank, coldly. 

“Mr. Talbert can no doubt give me the 
information ?” 

“No doubt. But I presume he will want 
to know your reasons for asking.” 

“Tl wait and see him.” 

“T don’t think you will. Of course I 
have no power to prevent your calling again, 
but you will not wait here.” 

Hervey scowled. “ Will you try and turn 
me out?’’ he said, defiantly. 

“Certainly not,” said Frank, pleasantly. 
“You stand higher than I do; you must 
weigh two stone heavier ; you look in perfect 
condition. Oh, no, I shall merely send round 
to the stables and have the dogs loosed, or I 
may even send as far as the village and fetch 
the constable. I shall not interfere further 
than that.” 

Hervey muttered what Frank knew was 
an oath. He turned away as if about to 
take Frank’s warning. Suddenly he changed 
his mind and came back. 

“Does Mr. Talbert know his niece’s ad- 
dress ?” he asked. 

For a second Frank felt almost sick. His 
interrogator had tried to ask the question as 
if it bore no hidden meaning, but he had 
failed. As by inspiration Frank knew that 
this man, whoever he might be, was aware 
that Beatrice had fled. “ No,” he said, looking 
him straight in the face, “ Mr. Talbert does 
not know it.” 

Without a word Hervey turned and strode 
away. Frank, with his head in a ferment, 
walked across to the library. Dimly he 
guessed at something—not the truth, but 
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something which from its vague terrors was 
worse than the truth. And in consequence 
of that half-formed guess he turned traitor 
at once, and began to fight on Beatrice’s side, 
ready to aid her and to keep her uncles in the 
dark. He paused at the door, and called to 
Whittaker. Whittaker came. “You set 
that fellow down properly, Mr. Carruthers,” 
he said, approvingly. 

“Did I¢ If I were you, Whittaker, I 
should not mention the affair to your masters.” 

“Sir,” said Whittaker, with emotion, “J 
should be ashamed to breathe a word about 
it. Both Mr. Talbert and Mr. Herbert 
would be so mortified at the thought of a 
servant of theirs being called such an op- 
probrious epithet.” 

“T should not mention it to the maids 
either, Whittaker.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Whittaker, in a tone of 
great surprise. 

“ Ah, I forgot to whom I was speaking. 
I beg your pardon, Whittaker—I quite 
forgot.” 

“Yes, sir, you did,” said Whittaker, with 
true dignity ; but, nevertheless, if only in 
order to show there was no ill-feeling, taking 
the two half-crowns which Frank tendered him. 

Who was this man so anxious to ascertain 
Beatrice’s whereabouts? Leaving out of the 
question his ungentlemanly behaviour to 
Whittaker, instinct told Carruthers that he 
was not of the class from which Beatrice 
drew her friends. Spurious metal ; no eigh- 
teen carat stamp anywhere, he felt certain. 
Horace and Herbert would look gentlemen, 
whether dressed in the pink of fashion or 
lounging about in rags—not that they ever 
did the latter—so, although he was too 
modest to add his own name, would Frank 
Carruthers. But this fellow! 

Suddenly Carruthers started from his un- 
happy musings. Why had he let the man 
got Why not have forced him to say for 
what purpose he wanted the address? He 
took his hat, and ran quickly down the drive 
and along the lane in the hope of overtaking 
the man. He ran right down to the village, 
but saw nothing of him. Hervey had caught 
a passing cab, and was now well on his way 
back to Blacktown, and carrying the pleasant 
reflection that Beatrice’s manner of getting 
out of her difficulty had put him into a cleft 
stick. He began to wish he had been con- 
tented with money, and foregone revenge. 
In the nineteenth century an attempt at 
revenge proves a failure in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred. 

Although Carruthers did not find the man 
he wanted he found some one else—Sylvanus 
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Mordle. Sylvanus and his tricycle formed 
the centre of a sympathetic group of vil- 
lagers. Something had gone wrong with the 
metal steed, and the curate, smiling as if a 
foundered tricycle was one of the greatest 
unexpected blessings that can visit a clergy- 
man, was examining wheels, spokes, cranks, 
and chains. Various suggestions, some 
prompted by rustic wit, were hazarded by 
lookers on. ‘“ Got the staggers ;” “ want’s.a 
feed, poor thing ;” “light a fire under him, 
sir,” &e. &e. Sylvanus took the jokes of his 
flock in good part, but, presently looking up, 
saw Carruthers among the spectators. He 
left his helpless machine, and the two friends 
shook hands warmly. 

“Here,” said Mordle, turning to his flock, 
“bring that affair to my house, some of you. 
Now, old fellow,” to Frank, “ come and have 
achat. Heard you were to be down this 
week. Come to my lodgings.” He took 
Frank’s arm and swept him away. 

**Can’t give you more than a cup of tea,” 
he continued, “tobacco and tea—that’s the 
worst of being in the church. Can’t dare to 
offer a friend whisky until after ten o’clock 
at night. An enemy might go by unawares.” 

He rattled on merrily, and appeared to be 
in the highest spirits. This, of course, was 
because he felt certain that Frank’s second 
visit to Oakbury would not have been paid 
had Beatrice remained an unattainable prize. 
Frank only came again, because he felt sure 
that a second attempt would mean success. 

“Lots to say to you—lots,”’ jerked out 
Sylvanus, as they entered his rooms. “ Fan- 
shawe writes me that you are going to give 
up coaching. Want to hear all about it; 
but wait till the tea’s made. Ever see me 
make tea?” 

“Wonderful thing tea is,” he continued. 
“ Cheap tea helps Christianity tremendously. 
Great blessing.” He put the already steam- 
ing kettle fully on the fire, and opened a 
canister. “ I—I, Sylvanus Mordle, found out 
the error of modern tea-making. People 
make it as they made it twenty years ago 
when it cost seven-and-six a pound—spoon- 
ful each head, one for the pot. I go ona 
sliding scale, according to price.” He abso- 
lutely shovelled in the tea, and dashed the 
boiling water on it. ‘“ Now two minutes, 
and then pour. The aroma, the soul of 
the tea, is caught. Taste!” 

Frank thought that even an aroma must 
be cunning and subtle if it managed to 
escape this bustling, energetic parson. The 
tea was certainly good. 
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“ Now,” said Mordle, stretching out his 
long legs, “‘tell me the news.” 

During the process of tea-making Frank 
had been reflecting. He saw that he wanted 
aid—more aid than Horace and Herbert, 
whose one idea was to conceal Beatrice’s 
flight from the neighbouring gossips, could 
give him. He knew that Sylvanus was true 
as steel, and would keep the secret. He 
hoped to gather from him some useful parti- 
culars as to Beatrice’s every-day life during 
the last few months. So he told Sylvanus 
the news—the whole news. 

And having told it, Frank Carruthers saw 
what few, very few in this world have ever 
seen; that was the Rev. Sylvanus Mordle 
looking the picture of utter misery and self- 
reproach. The change in the man positively 
startled Carruthers, 

“It’s been on my mind even since,” said 
Mordle, dejectedly. 

“‘ What’s been on your mind? For mercy’s 
sake speak out if you have any clue to give.” 

“‘T have been very wrong. I ought never 
to have yielded. But I did. I couldn't 
refuse.” 

“Did what? Pull yourself together, and 
tell me what you mean,” 

Mordle did so, and gave Frank the whole 
history of the expedition to Blacktown. 
Frank, who a few hours before had heard all 
about the Rawlings claim, tried to relieve 
Mordle’s mind, and to a certain extent suc- 
ceeded. However, the curate still retained 
the impression that the visit to the “Cat 
and Compasses’ was in sqgme way respon- 
sible for the girl’s flight. Frank had some 
trouble to get him to promise to withhold his 
confession from the Talberts. 

He resolved to find this woman whom 
Beatrice had visited, and to learn what occurred 
at the interview. He felt half inclined to 
veer round to Horace’s original theory, that 
Beatrice had fled to insure her pet’s safety. 
Perhaps the man with whom Whittaker had 
struggled was a lawyer’s emissary. Beatrice 
might have paid her mysterious visit in order 
to delay proceedings. If so her strange act 
was but an act of folly, and all would come 
right in the end. 

He tried very hard to take this view of 
the case, but he could not. No, there was 
more, much more, in the background, and he 
felt that the man he had seen held the key 
of the puzzle. He cursed his own unreadi- 
ness of resource in having let him go so 
easily. 


(To be Continued.) 
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